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WOMEN AND WATCHES. 
j Sper little German jeweller looked up from the window 
where all day long he sat peering into the tiny wheels 
and threadlike filaments of watches gone wrong, and with 
an impatient exclamation took into his hand the watch a 
customer held out for his inspection. The jeweller was 
keen-faced, and his close-cropped hair was gray 
\ woman has po business with a watch,” he said, de 
cidedly. A certain pity was in his manner as he took in 
his hand this latest watch submitted, recognizing it as an 
She lets it drop out of her 
belt and dash on the floor, smashing the crystal and ruin 
ing the works. She forgets to wind it up. She winds it 
She treats it shamefully. She takes 
And then she expects it to keep 
I tell you women and watches never ought 


old patient again returned 


too tieht or too loose 


no care of it whatever 


lime exactly 


to go together Anyhow with a shrug—‘‘ they give us 
poor fellows plenty of trade That's one good thiag 

A watch is so common and every day & possession that 
there scems bo espe ial merit in caring for it property ; yet 
when one does find a woman who treats her friendly time 


piece well, she is so exceptional that she may claim to be 
regarded as wonderfully clever A man bas habits with 
regard to memoranda, keys, and other little belongings, and 
he usually regulates his watch with so much discretion and 
so much attention to detail that it is as trustworthy us the 
sun By its truthful marking of the hour he confidently 
catches his train, arriving on the platform at precisely the 
required two minutes before the engine goes puffing out 
of the station—a woman, by the same token, imperatively 
requiring a marginal fifteen minutes if her watch is to be 
taken as the guide to railway time. A man’s watch hangs 
in the same position all day in the same comfortable small 
pocket made on purpose for it and answering its design. 
At night the watch reposes under his pillow, or lies on his 
table, or depends from a convenient nail; but its nocturn’l 
position is as carefully and as inflexibly defined, as automat 
ically adhered to, as its place by day. Between a man and 
his watch there exists a tacit comprehension; each belongs 
to the other, and each is responsive, as if the inavimate 
thing bad a soul that was in touch with the soul of its owner 

Sometimes a man, when he is a very proud father and the 
baby is his first-born, or when he is a yet prouder grand 
fathe r, spellbound and awe-stricken at the sweetness and 
blessedness that come into a man’s life when grandchildren 
cluster at his knees, allows a baby hand to play with his 
watch, smiles delightedly when baby eyes open widely and 
baby lips laugh and coo at the ticking of the golden toy. 
But he is never so Jost to that sense of ownership and of 
care for property which pec uliarly appertain to the stronger 
sex as to give the best-beloved baby the chance to play ball 
with his watch. Mamma or grandmamma may do this, se- 
renely leaving the precious thing in the dimpled fist while 
revolving ‘the mysteries of a new pattern or reading the cli- 
max of a magazine story, never waking up to its danger 
1 of ruin and wreck. When papa 
lets his boy play with his wateh, he holds fast to it by its 


until roused by the era 


chain, or hollows around it his own great palm 

\ distinguishing mark,” said a brilliant man one day 
to his charming wilt a distinguishing mark between 
your sex and mine is that you have the ability to do sev 
eral things at a time, while we, as a rule, usually confine 
This is probably at the bottom 
of the difference which exists between men and women in 
their treatment of their poor little faithful, diligent, es 
sential, and long-suffering watches—servitors which repay 


our attention to only one 


kindness with such unswerving devotion, and return ill 
treatment with such vindictive and mischief-making irre- 
sponsibility 


SEWING-WOMEN. 

| aoe who are old enough to remember the advent 
of the sewing-machine, cannot have forgotten the fears 
entertained by many conservative persons that the novel in- 
vention would put seamstresses out of fashion. The first 
thought of inexperience, on seeing the rapidity with which 
the machine ran up a seam, was, very naturally, that all the 
seams would easily be finished, and that one time-honored 
employment of women would be taken from them. Nobody 
realized at first that by the aid of the sewing-machine more 
frills, more flounces, more ruffles and tucks than ever before 
would be added to our garments, and that garments would 

themselves be multiplied 
The sewing-machine did not do away with the seamstress. 
It made her, instead, more than ever a necessity. A house in 
which there is neither a machine nor a seamstress can hardly 
be found in town or country, and sewing remains, as much 
to-day as in any former period, woman's peculiar work. The 
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machine is the seamstress’s best friend as well as her benef- 
icent fairy. 

Men, it must be owned, achieve remarkable success in sew- 
ing, as, for example, the skilful and deft-handed embroider- 
ers of the East, or the Paris and New York makers of tailor 
gowns, whose stitches are so fine, so even, and so strong 
that they wear longer than the cloth they fasten. Notwith- 
standing this, sewing continues to be peculiarly feminine 
work, with which men do not largely compete. 

A woman who knows how to sew is able to clothe herself 
and her household, so to speak, in purple and fine linen at a 
smaller relative cost than her friend who has no such knack. 
Her husband is known in the gates, when he sits among the 
elders of the land. 

The woman who has her living to earn by means of any 
handicraft can always do so to advantage provided she be 
a past mistress of her art, and can turn off sewing which is 
dainty, neat, and thorough. The really good dressmaker 
never lacks patrons. A seamstress who thoroughly under 
stands the cutting and making of, let us say, children’s cloth- 
ing isalways in demand. If she wishes a situation in a fam- 
ily, she can find families in abundance where she will receive 
fair treatment, a pleasant room to herself, and liberal wages 
If she prefers to go out by the day, her services will be am- 
ply remunerated and her engagements in the busy season 
will be made three and four weeks ahead of date. All that 
is necessary to her complete success is ability to do her work 
satisfactorily, and a sense of honor in fulfilling her promises. 
If she engages to do a piece of work, or go to a certain place, 
or undertake a commission of any sort, she must not play 
fast and loose with her word. People must know positively 
that she can be depended upon, unless prevented by some 
matter of life and death. 

A sewing-woman entering a household for days or weeks, 
and going thence to a neighboring household, needs to be a 
person of refinement, a person with nice and fastidious no 
tions of right and wrong. To retail bits of gossip, to repeat 
fragments of conversation carried on in her presence, to do 
anything unworthy a true gentlewoman, is as much beneath 
her dignity as beneath that of every other woman who has a 
genuine self-respect 

In the older and simpler days of our republic, when life 
and social relations were less complex than now, the visits 
of the village dressmaker were very welcome as she came 
and went on her annual rounds. She brought a whiff of 
out-door air into the home to which she carried her scissors, 
her patterns, and her genial self. As she pinned and snipped 
and busted she was regarded as a person for the moment in 
authority, to whom the family deferred. As time passed 
she established herself in the community as one of its props. 
The daughters who went away to school or to visit sought 
her aid; bridal outfits grew under her magical fingers; she 
was summoned on the great occasions when a new black 
silk or a lustrous alpaca was added to the wardrobe of a 
thrifty matron. She was a person of consequence, and so 
busy that she was wont to say that she never could get time 
to sew for herself. No Parisian modiste of our own day 
surpasses in distinction the little village dressmaker who 
sewed for our foremotbers. 


ON LONG ISLAND FOR SUNDAY 





to-day the bleak 
desolation of Mrs. Van 
- wa a Twiller’s deserted ve 
AMhhatec fou ‘ ae a randa, a desolation to 
< . which neither the un 
| expected letters of my 
hostess nor the various 
well-meant attentions 
of old Sarah could have 
rendered me oblivious, 
Thougiits of the dead, I think never haunt one as do the mem 
ories of absent friends. We reconcile ourselves to the in 
evitable. When the human is denied us, the touch and the 
visible presence of those we love, faith impels the noble soul 
to seek wider truths than those which have sufficed or com- 
forted it before. We grow instinctively to recognize what 
the bonds of spirit are, the realities of true union. But we 
never reconcile ourselves to that which we are vainly hoping 
may from momeut to moment be changed, as the absence of 
a friend, geographically, not spiritually, remote. There is 
in most of us, till we have learned and suffered, and so held 
to that which absence never touches, only an uncontrollable 
restlessness, We go about like lost children, finding no 
peace, because no surety, anywhere, startled by every shadow 
of past recollection. I could not have spent another after 
noon at Mrs. Van Twiller’s. It did not take me a moment 
to decide, when a telegram reached me in the morning ask- 
ing me to join her for Sunday on Long Island. For once 
in my life | avoided her house with delight 

* You will like it here so much,” she said to me over our 
teacups. This was at five. We drove at half past. Mrs. 
Randall was talking to Briggs. *‘The drought has been 
bad and the dust. Only two showers since May. See those 
trees; they are nearly as bare as in November. The dry 
leaves, Mrs. Randall tells me, are raked up every day as if 
it were autumn, they fall so fast. And the lawn! like a 
faded spotted handkerchief, isn’t it? The afternoon I came 
it showered, and some of those spots turned green in a night. 
I thought in the morning, as I looked at them, how unlike 
humanity it all was, this being grateful after troubles past 
without a protest, beginning to cheerfully grow again just 
where one had been obliged to leave off. We would have 
wept over the woes we had suffered before we would have 
enjoyed a drop when it came.” 

We talked again when we drove to the polo-grounds, 
the perfume of the trees filling the air as we passed—now 
that one of rare fragrance, the oak leaf; now that of the 
cedars of the Hurst. No one, by-the-bye, was able tell me 
what the “‘hurst” means that we find with Cedarhurst, for 
instance, and Brighthurst. I confess it was stupid to ask, 
and betrayed me the stranger. Questions alwaysdo. How- 
ever, I discovered afterwards, to my satisfaction, that hurst 
is from hyrst,an Anglo-Saxon word meaning a grove or a 
wood, and is never found except in place names, as Hyrst 
or Hurst in Kent—Thornhyrst or Thornhurst. 


| HAVE been spared 


Lederalays 


650 


‘*They have polo every Saturday and Wednesday, and 
Friday ,too, I believe.” said Mrs. Van Twiller, turning to me 
during a pause in the gime when the riders went to — 
their ponies. Carriages had been driving in and out of the 
club’s private gate while the play went on. Women in 
pretty toilets looked neither discontented nor disturbed, 
but spoke cheerfully to each other, quite as though they 
were accustomed to it, when the men, full of their own 
pursuits, stood ignoring them and talking in groups as they 
rested against the fences and rails. Riders, with saddles 
sometimes creaking,came and went. The game was not 
absorbing, except to the players, I thought. But I felt it to 
be a useful factor in the life of the cottagers. 11 furnished a 
common meeting-ground when the day had been dull. 

‘You will never understand them,” said Mrs. Van Twil- 
ler, ‘‘ seeing them only here. I love this place because no- 
where have I ever seen such a paradise for children, nor 
such devoted, joyous fathers and mothers as these same ath- 
letic men, these same fashionable young women. They ride 
and drive and swim and bathe and romp together,children and 
parents. If you staid long enough, you would understand.” 

** Staid long enough!” I wished Imight. There is nothing 
for me, though, but to go back to New York. And there 
I shall have but one idea—what to do with my next Satur- 
day.” 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE ADVANCING LINE. 

TS is a somewhat apocryphal story of the Duke of 

Wellington that at a certain moment in the battle of 
Waterloo he shut up his spy-glass and quietly said: ‘‘ The 
ticld is won. Let the whole line advance.” Whether he 
said it or not, it is certain that a similar point arrives in 
many battles, both physical and moral. After reading the 
reports of the great assemblages of women gathered for 
various purposes at the Chicago Exposition, it is not hard 
to feel that this point has been reached in the transfer of 
their sex from the old period of Oriental seclusion and 
common-law extinction of legal existence. The questions 
are often asked why women, having done so much, have 
not accomplished more; having gained the secondary posi 
tion, why they do not obtain the leading positions? Why 
should they be minor poets and novelists instead of major 
ones? Why, iv the positions where they outnumber men, 
should they not be head teachers and princips! librarians 
instead of being assistant teachers and sub-librarians? These 
questions recur constantly, and are always more or less un 
reasonable. The reply to them is that the advance of any 
class hitherto subjected is not a series of individual forays; 
it is the advance of a line. 

Even among men, and in disciplined warfare, the indi- 
vidual man does not now distinguish himself, as in irregular 
and undisciplined days, by entirely leaving the line where 
he belongs, and rushing into the midst of the enemy to smite 
down a foe. In the first place he could not do it, and in the 
second place, if he did, he would be tried by court martial. 
His place is in the line; its position determines his oppor- 
tunity or prevents it. A soldier is often kept waiting many 
hours, perhaps under fire all the time, before the advance of 
his part of the line gives him the opportunity to be any 
thing more than passive. Until this time comes it would 
be absurd to ask him, why did you not scale the citadel, cap 
ture the flag,or slay the general of the opposing forces? 
Yet this is the sort of question we ask of women all the time. 
Discouraged from even asking questions about financinl mat- 
ters, they are thought imbecile for not exerting an influence 
on the silver question; prohibited from sitting on juries, 
they are blamed for not having stern and sound views as to 
the treatment of crime. Admitted but yesterday to colleges 
and scientific schools, they are reproved for not having al- 
ready taken a leading place in comparative philology or 
electrical engineering. Even in literature, where their out 
look has perhaps been the best, the mere fact that so many 
have preferred to write under men’s names is a sufficient 
proof that they otherwise felt handicapped. There is as yet 
no means of ascertaining whether women have or have not 
individually as much talent as men in any of these direc. 
tions. The primary difficulty is that collectively their line 
has not sufficiently advanced. Each is held back by the slow 
progress of all the others. . 

An acute Englishman has said that we shall never know 
what the world lost by the obstacles that were thrown in the 
way of the early development of Mary Somerville’s mind. 
We know what she accomplished in spite of it, but we never 
shall know what she might have done under other circum 
stances, She was held back, not by any necessary obstacles, 
but simply by the general attitude of the community as 
reflected in her father, her first husvand, and her relations 
by marriage. We never can tell what Fanny Mendelssohn 
might or might not have accomplished in music had her 
kinsfolk taken pride in her work, instead of compelling her 
to publish it surreptitiously under her brother’s name. As 
if the ordinary obstacles, infirmities, and uncertainties of 
genius were not enough, genius in women has thus far been 
held back by the retarding of the whole line. Each must 
wait on all. The shadow of Oriental tradition, of the old 
discouragement and disesteem, hangs round all. The shadow 
is slowly lifting; and every phase of that lifting makes 
woman more free, not merely to act but to excel. But we 
still remain at the point where to act at all is often difficult, 
and to excel requires more relative strength in a woman 
than in a man. 

Some of the obstacles encountered by women can be 
removed by themselves only; they in a manner control their 
own line of advance. Man once wore splendid trappings, 
almost as cumbrous @8 women’s — fancy, for instance, a 
cavalier fighting in a fhll-bottomed wig! Man has extracted 
himself from that eftanglement; and has evolved a dress 
which, if not graceful, at least leaves him free. Until women 
can accomplish as much—of which, it must owned, there 
seems as yet but little prospect—the whole line of her ad- 
vance will be retarded. Again, in regard to health, she 
must solve her own problems; and now that so many women 
are trained in medicine this is gradually being done. Other 
obstacles that retard the, line of her advancement come 
mainly from men—men’s vices, men’s selfish habits. The 
most resolute and philanthropic woman can hardly go 
about a city, unattended, at all hours of the day or night, as 
aman would go; she cannot even, when famished, venture 
into an eating-house for food without knowing where she 
is going. At least, she cannot do this, if young and attrac- 
tive, without incurring the ch .-ce of annoyance amounting 
to actual danger. The same div » back extends in directions 
where one would not at first think of such a thing. An ex- 
perienced committeeman once urged it to me as an objection 
to having a woman at the head of a grammar school or of a 
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public library that it might be necessary to protract a com- 
mittee meeting sometimes until after midnight, and that 

ou could not ask a woman to go home alone at that time, 

ut must provide a carriage or an escort. A man, be further 
declared, had more of all-round usefulness; if there was a 
leak in the roof he could go out of the scuttle to inspect it; 
if there was anything wrong in the furnace he could go 
down cellar and see what was the mutter; but the main 
point was the greater freedom of motiou after dark. When 
asked if this was not simply «. impeachment of the civili- 
zation of the community, he readily admitted it, and said 
that he spoke only of the facts. When Rosa Bonheur wore 
boy’s clothes to aid her artistic career she recognized the 
same thing—that up to this time the ablest woman encoun- 
ters obstacles which retard the whole line. 

All experience shows that there are po obstacles which 
may not be surmounted by a resolute will; and it is plain 
that all these obstacles in woman's way are growing less and 
less on the whole. ‘This means that their whole line is ad- 
vancing, aud the difference will be felt more and more. No 
doubt, too, the will is sometimes strengthened by obstacles; 
but we do not for that reason recognize obstacles as desir- 
able in themselves. If we did, we should abolish all col- 
leges and academies, and oLlige every one to learn to read by 
a pine kuot in the chimney-corner. T. W. H. 


“A HOUSE-HUNTER IN EUROPE.” * 


T was a happy thought which led Mr. William Henry 
Bishop to give this bright title to his bright book, a book 
so different from the ordinary and familiar record of travel 
in foreign lands that it belongs in a class of its own, us 
charming as it is unique. Seldom does one find a book so 
colloquial aud so compauionable—a book that is so exactly 
after the manner of a friend’s letter, one that takes you so 
delightfully into its confidence from the opening to the 
closing sentence. Full of color, of atmosphere, of genial 
symputhy, and practical good sense, A House - Hunter in 
Europe appeals to everybody who at any time has ap- 
proached its experiences, and to everybody who anticipates 
a trip abroad and a more or less prolonged sojourn in the 
historic lands and among the poetic associations from which 
we are separated only by a five or six days’ voyage by way 
of the Atlantic ferry. 

Gviug to the other side for a leisurely two years of life, 
wherever in Europe a literary man and his wife might care 
to set up housekeeping, the Bishops found themselves so 
agreeably entertained and comfortably established in the 
several places they visited that they remained five years in 
absence from America. It is the cheerful, animated, amus- 
ing, and, above all else, practical story of these five years that 
we read in these pages. The book is trustworthy to the 
minutest detail. It may well go into the traveller’s satchel, 
or lie on the shelf among the literature with which you pro 
vide yourself when *‘ reading up” for an outing beyond the 
sea. It is a capital book for reading aloud to a listening 
circle, touching, as it does, on the salient points in foreign 
housekeeping; the prices of rent, food, and domestic service; 
the special attractions of different localities; the things to be 
seen and to be avoided—all described with the exquisite art 
ofa story-teller and the unconscious good-breeding of a man 
of the world. 

France, Spain, southern Italy, England, are in turn the 
camping-grounds of our travellers, who make their beauti- 
ful temporary homes successfully, now iu a Parisian apart 
ment, now in the Riviera, again in Madrid, and yet again iu 
the land of Mignon’s Song,or in the shadow of classic Oxford. 
Everywhere they go house-hunting, and everywhere their 
house-bunting is interesting. There is so much dulness in 
life, as in people, that it is a genuine pleasure to come upon 
a simple natural life, within reach of people whose means 
are limited and whose wishes are moderate, and to find it 
never tedious, flat, nor monotonous, but always interesting. 
After waiting several weeks to read this book, the writer of 
this little review has regrets for only one thing—that she did 
not read it soover MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MIDSUMMER TOILETTES. 


gous of the most attractive toilettes of midsummer days 
are snowy white throughout, from the chip hat with its 
nodding white plumes and satin ribbons to the low shoes 
of white canvas tipped with glossy white leather. In the 
morning this costume is of linen duck, with an Eton jacket 
or a longer coat with revers and butterfly collar, and a skirt 
gored in tailor fashion and clearing the ground. A linen 
shirt or a gathered waist of white China silk is worn, with a 
stiff belt ribbon and a silver buckle. With this suit the hat 
is of Milan straw in sailor shape, and white gloves complete 
the trim toilette 

In the afternoon white wool crépon gowns are worn, 
trimmed around the full skirt with flat bias bands of satin, 
sometimes graduated in many rows, again only about the 
hips, and in other cases merely at the knee and foot. More 
elaborate dresses, suitable for any afternoon function and for 
smal] dinners at country houses, are of white foulard, quite 
plain, or strewn with dots of irregular sizes, made with inser- 
tions of Valenciennes in row after row in the skirt, waist, 
and sleeves. A bertha of lace is around the shoulders, and 
flounces of lace are gathered around the elbow sleeves and 
at the foot of the skirt. Low white Suéde shoes and long 
gloves of the same white kid are worn with these immacu- 
late gowns. At afternoon receptions a small white bonnet 
is worn, trimmed with white wings and satin loops, and the 
veil is also white. A chiffon parasol may be white, or in a 
pale yellow shade, or brilliant red, as the wearer chooses. 


CREPELINE GOWNS. 


A quaint-looking material called crépeline is used when 
some color is liked on white grounds. This is a semitrans- 
pareut fabric of silk lightly crinkled and corded in an old- 
fashioned way with stripes of glossy cords, as of satin. 
Printed between the stripes are bunches of old-time flowers 
—garden roses, petunias, larkspurs, ragged-sailors, or pretty 
pink and purplish-red fuchsias. The white and fuchsia 
patterns are made up over white linings that are trimmed 
with flounces of fuchsia-colored taffeta, which glows through 
the white crépeline. The outside skirt has a flounce of Mech- 
lin lace al the foot headed by a band of inch-wide fuchsia 
satin ribbon put on quite plain beneath a narrow ruche of 
white ribbon. The round waist is draped across the bust 
under a bib of lace that is widened to fall over the top of 


* A House-Hunter in Europe. By William Henry Bishop. Harper & 
Bruthes, New York. ' : : ’ — 
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uffed elbow sleeves. The pretty girdie is of white mbbon 
apped on fuchsia ribbon, beginuing in a chou high on the 
left of the back, and surrounding the waist, to end in a chow 
on the right of the front. - 


WORTH'S RIBBON DRESSES. 


The ribbon dresses introduced by Worth, and illustrated 
by Sandoz in the Bazar early in the season, sre among the 
handsomest worn at the Casino and at garden parties. At 
first these novel dresses were seen only with black or white 
ribbons, but they are now made in colors—in stem green, in 
pray, or blue—and are especially liked in brown ombré rib- 

ns shading from dark Havana to the palest écru tint. 
Satin ombré ribbons four inches wide are used, and yards 
upon yards are required. The foundation for the brown 
ribbons is a skirt of brown canvas grenadine laid in kilt 
pleats deeply folded, a row of the ribbon extending down 
each pleat, and ending in a loop and end at the foot. This 
kilt skirt is mounted on a gored taffeta silk skirt of the same 
brown shade. The round waist has a great ruche of rib- 
bon on the shoulders. Large puffed sleeves are striped 
with the ribbons. This dress, with its perpendicular trim- 
mings, is liked by short women and by those who are in- 
clined to stoutness, as it gives’‘an appearance of height and 
slenderness that horizontal trimmings cannot give. 


A NOVELTY FROM PARIS. 

A novelty sent to the watering-places by Worth is a waist 
and short upper skirt of black and white lace combined, 
for wearing with various black skirts of satin, Brussels net, 
crépe, or silk. This garment is designed for the middle-aged 
and elderly, and for large women, who complain that they 
are not considered by the makers of fashions; but it is so chic 
and effective that it is also finding favor with small women 
and with those who are still young. It isa corsage of black 
embroidered lace, the design wrought in silk cords, and is 
mounted almost smoothly on a fitted low-necked lining of 
silk. The skirt, gored over the hips like a basque or coat, 
opens in front, falls more than half-way to the knees, aud is 
trimmed with insertions of open-patterned jet galloon let in 
above a wide hem, The neck is cut down square and very 
low alike in front and back, and is filled in with white gui 
pure net, transparent and smooth, extending up to a wired 
collar, which is merely a scant frill of the white lace. The 
wide flowing sleeves extend only to the elbow, and are of 
black net with inserted jet galloon above a hem. Outlining 
the white guipure square are four or five narrow ruffles of 
black chiffon with selvage finish, widening out over the 
top of the sleeves. A pretty touch of color is added in a belt 
of ombré velvet shading from blue to green, or of satin in 
mauve and yellow tinis, fastened with two buckles of cut jet. 


BRUSSELS NET AND WHITE GUIPURE. 

The survival of the fancy for black lace dresses is seen in 
charming gowns of black Brussels net with large firm meshi- 
es, made up in accordion pleatings, and trimmed with white 
guipure edgings or insertions. The skirt foundation of black 
taffeta is covered with ten or twelve narrow flounces, each 
edged with the merest scallop of white guipure; or else it 
has four deep flounces in accordion pleating, the top flounce 
gathered to the belt, and all trimmed with white guipure 
oue or two inches wide. Or, for variety, the skirt is pleated 
its entire length, and crossed at intervals by insertions of 
the white guipure let in the net, not merely placed upon it 
The waist is a full blouse of the pleated Brussels net with 
insertions crossing between the armholes iu front and back, 
The siceves are covered from armhole to wrist with narrow 
ruffles of the black net, each finished with scallops of the 
white guipure, If a color is introduced, it is a belt and 
stock of glacé velvet in pinkish-mauve or stem-green shades, 
though the preference is for black and white throughout 
these dresses, the collar and beit being of black satin ribbon 
with white guipure laid over them, or else of white satin 
alone 

When designed for evening wear, black net dresses have 
a low corsage of white lace, usually of Mechlin or of Bruges, 
mgde smoothly over a fitted lining of white silk, with puffed 
or ruffled elbow sleeves of the Brussels net matching the 
skirt. Cut jet in open patterns, shaped as a low square 
yoke, is on some of these white lace waists, while others 
have a bertha formed of rain fringe of jet beads, or else there 
is a pointed Swiss girdle of the open-tigured jet, with long 
fringe of slender spikes of jet below. 


FOR SUMMER JOURNEYS, 


Brown linen costumes are used for the short journeys in 
drawing-room cars taken when making a round of visits 
in midsummer. ‘The reefer of linen, aud a short gored 
skirt trimmed around the knees and foot with bauds of 
black satin or moiré, make most comfortable-looking suiis, 
and the shirt waist is of some dark foulard, either brown 
or blue, with trout specks of white and black. The rough 
straw hat with upturned brim may be brown or black, and 
is trimmed with satin chowx and wings. Another cool- 
looking model for such dresses has a round double-breasted 
waist of the dark linen, with revers that widen into a but- 
terfly collar, worn with a chemisette of white linen. A 
wide binding of black moiré ribbon edges the collar and 
sleeves, und the skirt has two flat bands of moiré just below 
the hips. The third model has a long coat quite full below 
the waist in the back, with open jacket fronts showing a 
waistcoat of piqué, or a soft silk waist with large fluffy 
frills down the front, and a belt ribbon with chased silver 
buckle. Glossy brown holland that is not too much glazed 
is most used for the cool travelling dresses, though mer- 
chants still commend, as at the beginning of the season, the 
twilled linens without gloss and the tan-colored duck woven 
in basket pattern, ‘The silk or satin trimmings seem incon- 
gruous with linen; but the dark color of the linen does not 
show soil, and when it needs to be cleansed it is sent to the 
professional scourer, who freshens the whole garment, linen 
and satin alike. 

When wool stuffs are thought best for travelling, brown 
is also the stylish color, appearing in both light and dark 
shades. There is among young women a fancy for a skirt 
of Havana-brown sacking, well gored, with side pockets 
under lengthwise flaps, and otherwise untrimmed, worn 
with a waist of shot taffeta silk, brown and blue, with fine 
line stripes of black very near together. The waist is of 
simplest fashion, gathered at the belt, the only seams those 
under the arms, and style is given it by fluffy ruffles down 
the front, which widen at the top, and extend over the 
shoulders to disappear in the armholes at the back. The 
high stock-collar has a little frill as its finish at the top, and 
the sleeves are of mution-leg shape, not too large at the 
top, and close below, ending in a narrow ruffle around the 
wrist. The brown ribbon belt is fastened by a copper- 
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colored metal buckle, which may not be valuable, but is 
harmonious and very effective. ‘ru -tinted wools and 
very light Brown camel’s-hair flecked with white or rough- 
threaded stuffs like bourette, or those in ombré stripes, are 
chosen for Long poten to be worn on the Saguenay, and 
for mornings at Lake George or in the Berkshires. ost of 
these are tailor made, some with a double-breasted corsage 
curving over the hips, others with a round waist and fanci- 
ful sleeves of drooping puffs of Liberty satin, either black 
or brown, according to fancy. A sailor hat of white straw 
with a brown band, a marquise hat of black rice straw 
with écru chouz of satin, or one of écru amour braid with 
black satin loops, is worn with such costumes, 


THE WHITE SATIN RUCHE. 


Among the prettiest boas or ruches for afternoon and 
evening wear with summer gowns are those of white satin 
thickly box-pleated, each edge finished with narrow black 
Chantilly lace. These ruches are quite short, extending 
closely around the neck, and are ticd at the throat with a 
bow of white ribbon or of black insertion. 

Thanks for information are due Mrs. M. A. ConNELLY; 
Madame Barnes; and Messrs. B. ALTMAN & Co, 
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THE COMPLAINING MILLIONS OF MEN. A Novel. By 
EDWARD FULLER. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 


OTHER ESSAYS FROM THE EASY CHAIR. By GEORGE 
WILLIAM CurRTIS. With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 
(In “ Harper’s American Essayists.’’) 

THE REFUGEES. A Tale of Two Continents. By A. 
Conan Dov -e, Author of ** Micah Clarke,” etc. Illus- 
trated by T. DE THULSTRUP. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 75. 


PRACTICAL LAWN-TENNIS. By JAMES DwiGuT, M.D. 
With Illustrations from Instantaneous Photographs. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


HEATHER AND SNOW. A Novel. By GEORGE Mac Don- 
ALD. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


A HOUSE-HUNTER IN EUROPE. By WILLIAM HENRY 
BisHop. With Plans and one Illustration. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

THE STORY OF A STORY, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 25. «+ 


RECREATIONS IN BOTANY. By Caro ine A. CREEVEY. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


THE WORLD OF CHANCE. A Novel. By W. D. 
HOWELLS. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE DISTAFF SERIES. Volumes published: 

THE LITERATURE OF PHILANTHROPY. Edited by 
"FRANCES A. GOODALE. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 00. (in the ** Distaff Series.’’) 

WOMAN AND THE HIGHER EDUCATION. Edited by 
ANNA C. BRACKETT. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 00. (In the ** Distaff Series.’’) 

Other Volumes in Press. 


GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY. Illustrated. A Short His- 
tory of the English People. By J. R. GREEN. Edited 
by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss KATE NORGATE. With 
Portrait, Colored Plates, Maps, and Many Illustrations. 
Royal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops. Vol. I. and Il. now ready. $5 00 per Volume. 
Vol. Ill. in Press. 

PICTURE AND TEXT. By HENRY JAMES. Illustrated. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. (In *‘ Harper’s Ameri- 
can Essayists.’’) 

THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF AN OLD MAID. By LILIAN 
BELL. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $1 25. 

EVERYBODY’S BOOK OF CORRECT CONDUCT: Being 
Hints on Every-day Life. By LAapy M. COLIN and M, 
FRENCH-SHELDON. Square 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
75 cents. 

JANE FIELD. A Novel. By Mary E. WILKINS. Iilus- 
trated by W. T. SMEDLEY. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25. 

HARPER’S BLACK AND WHITE SERIES. Latest Issues: 

THE WORK OF WASHINGTON IRVING. By CHARLES 
DUDLEY WARNER. — 

EDWIN BOOTH, By LAURENCE HUTTON, 

THE DECISION OF THE COURT. A Comedy. By 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. An Address. By JOHN 
WHITE CHADWICK. 

PHILLIPS BROOKS. By Rev. ARTHUR BROOKs, D.D. 

THE RIVALS. A Story. By Francois Coppee. 
Translated by WALTER LEARNED. 

THE UNEXPECTED GUESTS. 
DEAN HOWELLS. 

SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE TRADE IN AFRICA. By 
Henry M. STANLEY. 


A Farce. By WILLIAM 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. HAkPer’s CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 


A WOMAN'S MANAGEMENT OF 
A STOCK FARM. 


NOTABLE exhibit by a woman at the 
JA Columbian World’s Fair will be found not 
in the Woman's Building, but in the Agri- 
cultural. It isa collection of photographs of 
cows and bulls of the famous Guernsey stock 
which are a part of the herd owned by Mrs. 
8. P. T. Willets, and bred on her farm at Ros- 
lyn, Long Island. Her career in this new and 
comparatively untried field for women is so re- 
markable that it has been of great interest to 
many men, and should be of the greatest to 


women who as yet neither know nor under- 
stand its value Che problem is often present- 
ed to women of using to the best advantage 
material to wuk h they are unaccustomed or 
have an inherent or educated distaste for, and 
with the problem, often the necessity that they 


should think and act quickly for the future 
good of those committed to their care. A 
woman may find herself the owner of land she 
is not prepared to utilize to the best advantage 

in such a way that it commands the largest 
revenue 

These were questions that seven years ago 
confronted Mrs. Willets, and which she was 


wise and courageous enough to meet and able 
to cope with in a most successful manner. 
The lesson it may furnish to other women in 
like « imstances is not alone in the sugges- 
tion of a perhaps hitherto unconsidered use of 


farms by women, but that there were very pro- 
nounced obstacles existing in the woman her- 
self, which she first of all surmounted. As a 
girl she knew little of the details of a farm; she 
had a strong dislike for coming in contact with 
the coarser elements of the life, and a timid 
shrinking from cattle It is quite true she was 
the frequent companion of her father, who was 


a progressive and intelligent farmer, and a 
sympathetic and interested listener to his confi 
dences, and it must have been that she inherit- 
ed from bim the germ whose development was 


so rapid and successful. She is an essentially 
feminine woman, of slender, petite form (weigh- 
ing not over ninety pounds), of shy, retiring 


manners, and nothing whatever to suggest that 
she is the owner of one of the best known and 
most successful stock farms in the country, and 
having a personal oversight of the farm and 
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For patterns and description see No. VIIL on 
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business connected with the buying and selling of 
stock and the dairy produce. She manages her 
large correspondence without the aid of secretary 
or type-writer; is both an importer and exporter. 
The cattle born and bred on “‘ The Old Brick” farm 
have a steady, continuous sale in South and Central 
America, Canada, Honolulu, and different States of 
the country. 

In the picturesque dairy-house, with the aid of all 
modern improvements, the finest grade of butter is 
made, which readily commands what is called ‘‘ fan- 
cy prices,” not only for town trade, but a regular 
local supply sent daily in wagons over a wide cir- 
cuit. Milk and cream are bottled and sent daily to 
the city, so that a steady revenue begins with the 
sale of stock, and continues in tne sale of the large 
yield of milk, cream, and butter. 

It is decidedly interesting to visit the outgrowths 
of this experiment, beginning with the new barns, 
cattle-sheds, and dairies, all planned by this small 
wonan, and ¢o wisely that utility and comfort are 
not only practical but graceful. She leans over the 
bars which separate her from the gentle-faced crea- 
tures, who all seem to recognize in her their mistress 
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and friend. She tells of a with 
such quiet pride in her ownership and their 
merits that her listeners soon become as en- 
thusiastic over the superiority of Guernseys 
as this one woman member of the Guernse 

Stock-breeders’ Association. It was no small 
tribute to the merits of her herd that she was 
asked to send specimen photographs of her 
stock to be pl among the exhibits made b 

the agricultural colleges of the country, all 
expenses being borne by a special appropria 
tion from Congress. 

While this large and growing business com. 
mands her daily oversight, there is no neglect 
of any of the small details of her domestic ob- 
ligations. The cordial hospitality of this gen- 
erously fashioned house is proverbial, and has 
more than a county reputation. She shows 
her flower-garden with a woman’s genuine 
delight in its fragrance and beauty, and the 
trees planted by her own hands, now of sturdy 
growth, she counts worthy the companionship 
of those of a century’s age. Pyramidal box 
over a hundred years old is neighbor to clumps 
of flowering shrubs; white magnolias of true 
Southern beauty and luxuriance delight and 
astonish the eye. In the centre of a great cir- 
cular rose bed is an ash-tree planted twenty 
years ago by the poet Bryant, who was both a 
friend and neighbor. 

The evidence of Mrs. Willets’s feminine 
tastes is everywhere, and delightfully so in the 
small octagon glass-roofed piazza-room which 
opens into the dining-room and the family 
sitting-room, for here on the table are the latest 
magazines and periodicals, and swinging over 
ferns and foliage plants is a colony of birds 
—canaries, a goldfinch, and a mino-bird, the 
last sent from South America by a gentle- 
man who thus testified to his pleasure at re- 
ceiving fine specimens of the Guernseys from 
the Old Brick herd. 

Not the least interesting feature of this 
place is the low old-fashioned house near th« 
west entrance; it is unobtrusively serving its 
original purpose of a home shelter, and, despite 
its record of nearly two centuries, is still habita 
ble and well preserved. There are many fami- 
ly records of life within this quaint low-roofed 
house, concerning marriages, births, and many 
happenings, but, curiously enough, not one 
death. When one considers its antiquity and 
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the fact of its frequent use, it seems incredible, but 
changes must have taken place in such order that 
the final one happened in newer and later homes. 
An amusing instance of Mrs Willets’s quiet, modest 
disposition is the fact that, knowing that not only 
prejudice, but antagonism and lack of confidence, 
were likely te confront the woman who usurped this 
business, she sought retirement for her personal- 
ity behind the initials preceding her name, always 
signing S. P.. T. Willets, and making no protest 
— addressed as ‘‘ My Dear Sir.” When, a few 
years ago, the large association of which she is a 
member met in Roslyn to inspect her herd, not one 
of them was prepared to greet a woman, and there 
was much doubt shown when the small person was 
presented as the owner of stock which —— 
wonder and admiration and unequivocal praise. 
Now she is an oft-quoted authority, and fs fre- 
quently solicited to contribute to agricultural peri- 
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odicals concerning her experience. Years ago many a fine 
old inheritance passed from the family, who alone should 
possess and value it, because some woman who became the 
owner of wide fields and breezy pasture-lands had not 
known or believed that they could be transformed into 
money producers of the highest value. It is no longer to be 
declared that the sole prerogative of woman exists in the 
control of the dairy. To the subtle force of her intuitions 
she may add that of experience, and having made a wise 
selection, she can soon learn the power.which correct breed- 
ing gives to a model stock farm. G. M. CLAPHAM. 


LILIES-OF -THE-VALLEY. 
‘‘ CHE is a lovely woman,” said some one, speaking to an 

\O other of a mutual acquaintance, ‘‘and,” capping the 
climax, ‘‘she’s such a womanly woman!” 

Now unfortunately this was as a ‘‘red rag to a bull” to 
the other woman, who held a theory of her own on that very 
subject. She retorted, with unconcealed scorn: 

‘* What do you mean by a ‘womanly woman’? Aren’t all 
true women womanly?” 

“Why,” answered the first, surprised—‘‘why no! I 
thought every one knew what was meant by a ‘womanly 
woman.’ I mean she is gentle and submissive in manner, 
with an amiable, yielding temper which is never ruffled, 
and a placid, even disposition, with no ups or downs of 
strange moods— 

“‘Spare me! You've described her quite enough,” re- 
turned the other. ‘‘I know well enough that is what peo- 
ple mean by a ‘womanly woman.’ I have often vexed my 
soul protesting against it, although I think I know why it is 
so. Ido believe it is a tradition of the dark ages, when a 
woman had to train herself to a certain standard of submis- 
siveness and sweetness, because that was her sole reason for 
being. Surely we have advanced a little from that view. 

“Don't you think—or don't you think you would think if 
you had ever thought about it—that every woman ought to 
develop the character and disposition nature gave her into 
its very highest type, and not try to distort it by making it 
over into some other kind? Don’t you think the bright, 
breezy woman ought to be the brightest, breeziest creature 
in the world, so as to supply brightness and breeziness to 
everybody? Don’t you think that the positive, determined 
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woman ought to be sure she is right, and then 
help other people along by the force of her pow- 
er and determination? 

“Don't you think that it is the duty of the 
busy, energetic woman to be as energetic and 
busy as possible in all good causes for the as- 
sistance of her fellow-beings? We are not all 
alike in disposition and character. There are 
hundreds of varieties. And if these various 
kinds of women develop themselves by becom- 
ing the best types of the style of women they 
were ‘created, is not each of them just as ‘wo- 
manly’ a woman as the sweet, gentle, yielding 
creature who charms and soothes us with her 
tenderness and amiability? A lily is beauti- 
ful, but so is a rose and a pansy and a holly- 
hock and a carnation. Would not your garden 
be a trifle monotonous if it contained only 
lilies?” 

And while the speaker paused for breath 
the woman who started the ball reflected a little, 
and then said she never had viewed the mat 
ter in that light, but she would think it over, 
and find out just what she really did think 
about it. 


BABIES IN HOT WEATHER. 
OT weather is trying enough to the ordi- 
nary grown-up mortal. What must it be 
to a poor little mite in its second summer? The 
sharp wee teeth pricking and pushing their way 
up through the sensitive gums, and the whole 
physical nature in a state of disturbance. 

When mamma and baby can flit, with the be 
ginning of the summer heat, to the wide cool 
farm-house in the mountains or the great hotel 
by the sea, affairs are not so bad. Fresh air by 
day ard by night, cool, loose clothing, plenty 
of sleep and of exercise as the little limbs de- 
velop, a bath twice a day, his natural nourish- 
ment, supplemented when needful by whatever else the fam- 
ily physician thinks will best assimilate, and. baby will 
thrive. 

But the baby in the tenement - house, the baby in the 
stifling little flat, the baby who has not half a chance—what 
shall his mamma do for him in hot weather? What if she 
have to leave him herself and go away to work for him, to 
wash, to iron, to do charring, as the mother often must in 
the homes of the very poor? 

In this case she should take the child to the nearest day 
nursery. Here for a few cents a day, or for nothing if she 
cannot afford to pay anything, her little one will be kindly 
provided for during her absence. Clean sweet clothing will 
be put on him after he is bathed, he will sleep in a cool, 
sweet-smelling crib, and his own little garments will be 
hung up in a current of air, so that they will be nice to put 
on him when he goes home. If the mother is near by she 
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may be able to run in once or twice during the day to nurse 
her darling. 

If the mother is of the class not compelled to go away to 
work, or if, having means for ordinary comfort, she for any 
cause decides to stay in town with her baby, she must exer- 
cise great care not to let him get overheated. A gas or an 
oil stove will enable her to do the needful cooking, and will 
not heat her apartment as will a fire of coal inthe range. It 
has the advantage of being in use only when wanted. Keep 
all rooms as dark as possible during the day, and in very 
hot weather dampen the air by wringing cloths out of cold 
water and hanging them on a line across the living-room. 
Sponge the little head and hands and feet often. Be sure 
that the bowels act regularly, but watch for any interruption 
of their functions or for any undue laxness. Keep your 
own health in a state of comfort, and, above all, keep your 
temper and do not fret. Have the baby out for an hour or 
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two in the morning, and again in the evening. The ferry- 
boats which run to and fro over our rivers, or the steamers 
which make short trips down the bay, give babies a chance 
for fresh air which they at least appreciate. One sometimes 
sees a little creature half dead with exhaustion, lying pallid 
ind weak in the arms of its mother on a train whirling along 

» some suburban retreat. An hour after the salt-water has 
been reached you would not recognize the child, so improved 
is it Common-sense and mother-love will tide the baby 
ver the hot weather, but baby will need to have both 


FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER. 


TS fields are gay with honeyed bloom, 
Whose cups the bees are sipping, 

And through the meadow Phyllis comes, 
O’er daisies lightly tripping 

slithely she sings: *‘ Now all sweet fays, 
Who dwell in flowery cover, 

Be kind to me and show the ways 
Where hides the four-leaved clover.” 


The skies are blue above her head, 
The summer air is laden 

With breath of wild rose and of thorn 
Not these may stay the maiden. 
© mock-bird singing on the hill, 
Your music brimmeth over, 

But | may wed with whom I will 
If I find four-leaved clover!” 


Deep in the wood the dove low moans 
Her love-song, but, unheeding, 
Sweet Phyllis keeps her merry quest, 
Through the cool grasses speeding 
*O’er hill or dale, by land or sea, 
My love may be a rover, 
But he will win his way to me 
If 1 find four-leaved clover!” 


The sunshine steeps with gold her hair, 
The breeze her cheek caressing, 
And all the summer beauty falls 
About her like a bDiessing 
Hie may be near, he may be far, 
Who'll be my own true lover; 
Between our hearts will be no bar 
When | find four-leaved clover! 
Lucy RANDOLPH FLEMING. 


IN SOBER ROBES. 
BY EVA WILDER MoGLASSON. 


TYHERE she was, untidy as usual, lounging on the steps 
l of West House, with her plump hands folded in her 
lap, her cap strings undone, her cape rakishly awry, her 

iy hair shamelessly rumpled. It was seven o'clock, and 
the lowering sun had singed the western sky with an edge 
of faded brown. Frogs were calling, and a faint, intermit 
tent tinkle of cow-bells stole over the rolling pasture-lands 
beyond the Shaker village 

tig and barren in the silvery half-dusk the Shaker dwell 

gs rose upon a background of pale skies and green fields. 
Everything looked stolid and blank. The meeting-house, 
wisterely plain, the sturdy houses, shops, and barns, the very 
tlower beds in the yard of West House, suggested an undevi 
ating rigor of aim. And in the midst of it all, a very incar 
vation of cheerful laxity, sat Sister Huldah, with her pulpy, 
unascetic figure and broad, babyish old face. 

Behind her a long vista of hallway ran straight and smooth 
through the centre of West House. Now and then a woman 
in Shaker garb, plain and prim, went in staid steps across 
the painted floor to the sitting-room at the further end of 
It was the hour of the evening gathering, but 
old Huldah, squatting comfortably on the back door-step, 
had forgotien about everything except the tranquil aspects 
of the twilight hour 

A man with longish silver bair under his flat hat came up 
the path 

Good-evening to you sister 
oft, Wwomanish voice, 


the passage 


he said, in a curiously 
You're not overlooking the hour 
of gathering, are you? Our new elderess is particular about 
having the family prompt His accent was one of kindly 
warning, and Huldah started 

Law, well!” she sighed I let it slip my mind, so I 
did! "Tain’t easy for me to git into new ways of doin’, 
Bro’ Henry We never heard of no gathering hour in 
I ain't passing a word agin Elderess 
Lucia, She aims to do right, but she's trom up No'th, and 

e's young and up-headed, and—well—I reckon it’s fer the 
best, but L’ain’t felt to home here since Jane died. She was 
1 Kentucky woman, so she was, and she understood how ‘t 
1 person might hev the love of Ann in ‘em and yit dis 
remember to tie their cap strings. No, Bro’ Henry. | 
know 't the new elderess hes my good at heart. I know I'm 
keerless to my own ondoin’, but I jest can't seem to git 
uhead of them cap strings! Look like 1 was born thrif'less 
I was always a-breaking things and tearing my clo’es and 
vittin’ into mud-holes as a child, and being a Shaker for 
forty years ‘ain't took it out'n my blood.” She sighed 
ply, but the expression on her mild face was one of 
genial resignation rather than hopeless grief 

Brother Henry sighed too. The new elderess, though a 
holy woman engaged in laying great bases for eternity, had 

hort shrift for buman weaknesses 
She has great gifts,” mournfully conceded the old man. 
Ile went up the steps with the stiff accuracy of a pair of 
ynpasses, and entered the house. 

A tall slight young woman was coming down the hall. 
Her very shadow on the yellow floor had a look of severity. 
She was young, with a pale, beautiful face. The thin lines 
ot her lips held something that was in harmony with the 
cold glance of her dark eyes, and she walked with a certain 
determined gait, as lf each step were set to an exact measure- 
ment. She advanced to the door, and looked out on the 
quiet garden, the fading sky, the rising stars, and the slouch- 
ing old figure on the steps. ‘Sister Huldah,” she said. 

Huldah’s shoulders twitched. She lumbered hastily to 
her feet. 

“| was jest laying off to come in,” she advanced in a con- 
ciliating tone, as she stood, broad and awkward, fumbling at 
her cap strings. ‘ Look like I kind of lost myse’f a-setting 
here listening at the frawgs holler. Down in Lincoln County, 
where I was raised, the frawgs they used to start in of a 
night—” 

* Huldah,” remarked the ellderess, coldly, ‘‘ there are cherry 
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stains on your hands, and your skirt has a zigzag rent in the 
side breadth. Your hair is in a sad state. It is painful to 
me to keep speaking to you about your careless habits. 
You are very remiss. The youth of this house do not find 
you a good example. Nothing that you do is well done.” 
She paused, and then added,‘ I fear that it will be my duty, 
unless you mend your ways, to reprimand you publicly be- 
fore the assembled family.” D 

Huldah looked amiably remorseful. ‘‘I know I ain’t 
worthy of my high callin’ as a follower of Ann,” she said. 

‘No, Huldah, you are not,” agreed the other, a little 
nettled at this easy contrition. “Ordinary reproof does not 
reach you. But if it is necessary I shall resort to other 
means.” She regarded with level eyes the figure before her. 
‘* IT shall send you away,” she said. ‘‘I shall send you per- 
mavently to a Northern community.” There was no par- 
ticular menace in Lucia’s voice. She stood with her hands 
folded, looking far away toward the darkening horizon. ‘I 
shall feel it my duty,” she resumed; and then very suddenly 
she stopped. 

A look of vague horror had flashed into old Huldah’s 
eyes. She stared blankly at the slight stern figure in the 
doorway. ‘' You’d might as well kill me,” she panted, 
stretching out a shaking band. ‘I'd as lief die as go out’n 
Kentucky! I was born and raised here. I run barefoot 
through its grass and waded in its creeks and climbed round 
its hills. I—I couldn't dror breath no other place. My 
folks is moljering onder Kentucky sod, and my own bones 
‘d never lay still with any other sile atop of ’em. Oh, elder- 
ess! You—you ‘ain’t no human nature in you! You're 
hard as the flints in them hills yonder!” 

Lucia drew herself up. She was a little amazed at Hul- 
dah’s heat of utterance, for in the elderess’s threé months 
of ministration in West House the old sister had never be- 
fore exhibited anything like so much feeling. Lucia, after 
her first sense of surprise, was conscious of being rather 
pleased to have struck thus by chance upon a means of 
holding her thriftless sister in check. 

‘“‘I have the welfare of the family at heart,” she said. 
**Unless I see some change in you, Huldah, I shall send 
you next week to Ohio with Deacon Henry when he re- 
turns to his village.” 

Huldah gave a strange little laugh. 

**Change!” she cried out. ‘* Kin them critters as hes hoofs 
larn to fly? I'd quit being lazy and trifling if I knowed 
how. But I came of easy-goin’ stock. I got shif’less blood 
in me, I reckon. But I ruther die in Kentucky than live in 
Ohio.” She lumbered heavily up the steps, and the young 
elderess watched her pass into the house. 

Lucia had a feeling of uncertaint She had come to 
this village from a well-ordered settlement in another re- 
gion, and she cherished a praiseworthy design of lifting 
the Kentucky community to a level with more austerely 
conducted settlements. Her predecessor, Elderess Jane, had 
tempered justice with more mercy than Lucia believed 
well, and under her rule West House had worn a cheer- 
ful air of home and creature comforts. There were red cur 
tains in the sitting-room windows and crochet tidies on the 
sitting-room chairs. These worldly decorations Lucia at 
once removed as abominations conducive to low, fleshly 
ideals. She had a rigorous conception of the millennial 
idea, had Elderess Lucia, and the mild old Shakers of West 
House found themselves suddenly and violently elevated to 
a higher and sadder life. 

** We will proceed with our doctrinal talk,” said Lucia, 
entering the sitting-room, after her rebuke to Huldah. 
‘* Sister Huldah has gone to her room. We will excuse her 
to-night.” 

The next morning, however, she repented of this leniency, 
for when the family filed in to breakfast at six of the clock 
Huldah was not in line, and the elderess had a visiowof her 
lying comfortably abed, forgetful of precepts and warnings 
She prepared to be very stern with the irresponsible old 
soul, but when she went up stairs to pour incensed admoni- 
tion upon Huldah’s head, she discovered the surprising fact 
that Huldah was not in her little room. The place looked 
tidy with its high bed, scrap of stove, and dimity sash shade. 
But Huldah seemed to have gone; and when the elderess 
looked she found that Huldah’s two print frocks and linsey 
petticoats and long Shaker bonnet were also gone. 

Lucia had a sensation of unpleasantness. It did not sit 
well with her conscience to think that she bad driven the old 
sister away. She sought to convey some assurances to 
Huldah, but no one seemed able to suggest, as to her where- 
abouts, anything more definite than that she had likely gone 
to“ her kin down yender in Lincoln.” Lucia accepted with 
a sense of self-reproof the theory that Huldah had gone out 
into the world in a mood of resentment. Others had left 
the community in various moods of revolt against the new 
elderess’s high -handed methods. Commonly they came 
back properly subdued by the coldness of the world. No 
doubt Huldah would also return; and when she did so, 
Lucia determined upon treating her a little less sternly. 

But though she fixed upon this considerate usage, she 
found no chance for practising it, for weeks passed on and 
no word came of old Huldah. Summer doffed its green 
garments for coats of russet. In West House yard the 
cherry -trees spread against the paling skies and fields black 
webs of branches, and up the Shaker roads and round the 
stolid houses wintry winds swept cold, and snow came early 
that year, folding in white the trim garden spaces. A cold 
winter set in. The preserving kitchens were shut and de 
serted, and the Shaker women, gathering of afternoons about 
their little heart-shaped stoves, sewed carpet rags and wove 
mats, and guilelessly stuffed emery bags with thistle-down. 
They sat at their tasks more quietly than had been their 
wont under the placid régime of Elderess Jane. Gossip 
was frowned on by the new elderess, who, by way of 
furnishing her household light entertainment, read to them 
while they worked from some mouldy record of the spiritual 
experiences of early followers of Ann Lee. 

One day in January while they sat and listened a knock 
sounded at the sitting-room door. A lank fellow, bundled 
in a wool scarf, stood on the threshold. 

“Howdy,” he said, amiably nodding at Lucia, who looked 
up with calm dark eyes and smooth soft lips which silently 
questioned the intruder. 

** You're the new elderess, I reckon,” premised the man. 
“I used to know Sister Jane right well. I'm the toll-gate 
man. I was jest goin’ on to Harrodsburg and I laid off 
to stop in and tell you some one’s livin’ in the old log 
house down on the river. I knowed it was Shaker property, 
and I jedged you'd want to know. M’ wife she see smoke 
coming from the chimney and she hed me climb up the 
bank to see who was living there. I couldn't raise no one. 
But m’ wife she says she see a woman sneak thoo the bushes 
up there with a passel of fagots. I didn’t know but you'd 
want to hear if any one was livin’ in one of your houses 
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and a-stealin’ your timber. Me and m’ wife we're always 
glad to do the Shakers a good turn.” 

One of the Shaker women uttered an exclamation. ‘‘ Law 
me! who ever hes to lie in that.old crib must be porely 
off! It ain’t fit for firewood, and half a mile from a livin’ 
critter! I wonder who— Why, law me! it couldn’t be old 
Huldah?” 

Lucia started. ‘‘She went to her people,” she said, sharp- 
ly. And then, suddenly enough, she turned to the toll-gate 
man. ‘* Will you take me to the place?” she said. ‘* Some 
one there may need help. Sister Rose, tell Abram to hitch 
up. 

The spring-wagon, however, could go only the lesser part 
of the way. At the turn to the ferry the toll-gate man tied 
and blanketed the horse. Then he proceeded up a rocky 
break in the cliff-side, and Lucia toiled after him through 
murmuring pines and between jagged stones which nib- 
bled hungrily through their slight covering of snow. 

In the midst of leafless trees an old house presently dis- 
closed a black and tumbling roof. At one side of the 
bleached log walls a massive chimney rose in a broken, 
hoary heap. Faintly from its mouth came a dying breath 
of smoke, but there was no other sign of occupancy, not 
— so much as a footprint in the slight snow about the 
door. 

Lucia laid her knuckles against the rude panels. There 
was no response. The single window was boarded up, but 
as Lucia peered through a crack in the planks she caught a 
glimpse of a garment hanging across the panes—a garment 
of brown print at the pattern of which her heart twitched. 

“Try the door,” she said, breathlessly. ‘‘ Push it in!” 
There was a crack, and a sharp cry as the toll-gate man set 
his shoulder against the rotting panels. He caught himsclf 
by the jamb, and stood peering in. It was nearly dark in 
the bare, puncheon-floored room, except that now and then 
a tongue of flame thrust itself from a smouldering handful 
of twigs on the hearth. Against the furthest wall a woman 
crouched, a woman who at sight of Lucia struck out two 
bony hands and moaned and gazed blankly. 

**Don’t touch me,” she said, hoarsely. ‘I won't go! I 
won't! I've hid away here and prayed you'd never find 
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‘*Huldah!” broke in the elderess, passionately, ‘ don't 
look at me so! I've come to take you home, Huldab; home 
to West House. Listen, Huldah!—I’ve been hard and cruel. 
But I'll never pain you again.” 

The old woman seemeti not to hear. She gazed round at 
the cracked walls, the pallet of brush, the darkened window 

‘IT ain’t no trouble to no one,” she muttered. “I've 
starved and froze and all. I’ve heerd the owls hoot at 
night and ben skeered, and I ben lonesome and sick; but | 
was home, and I could of gone on if Ann would of heard 
my prayers. But she’ain’t listened. She's turned agin me. 
She give me into your hand.” 

Lucia had cast herself on the rough floor, and was clasp 
ing Huldah’s knees. 

** You are killing me, Huldah,” she wept. ‘‘I have sinned 
against you and against all those whose lives I have made 
cold and hard. I meant to do right, but I was vain and 
wicked. Huldah! Huldah! do not forgive me. I do not 
ask it; I do not deserve it. Only come home with me, an 
let me serve you as a daughter who has erred may serv 
the mother who pities her.” 

The toll-gate man rubbed his nose with the end of his red 
scarf and wheeled away. Huldah stood gazing confusedly 
down on the kneeling slender figure with its wringing 
hands and beautiful pale face and streaming eyes 

** Be you-'ns a-cryin’?” she stammered. ‘I ‘lowed you 
was a flint. And kneeling to me! Elderess Lucia—don't ye! 
don’t ye! Sit up, Elderess Lucia!” 

But Lucia-clasped her the closer. 

‘Not till you promise to come with me,” she sobbed. 

‘ Not till you promise not to hate me as I deserve.” 

Huldah drew a quick breath. Her hand trembled down 
upon the young woman’s black soft hair 

‘Hate you?” she breathed. ‘‘ Why, I'll go—now—wher- 
ever you take me—or send me!” 


MY WIFE'S JAPANESE COSTUME. 


‘»- clothing of a really well dressed Japanese lady, like 
that of her congener the world over, appears to the 
casual observer to be a very simple affair, and when of even 
rich materials, if arranged in really good taste, attracts no 
special attention. So far as being the exponent of the high 

est art of the dressmaker or of the artistic conception of the 
ladies’ tailor is concerned it is simple, since the mechanical 
processes of cutting and sewing require no patterns, no 
planning, and no matching of trimmings and buttons. Of 
** fitting,” in the sense of trying on and altering, and all that 
worry which shortens the lives of our fashionable women, 
there is none. The materials all come in tan, pieces of fixed 
dimensions, each containing just enough for a garment fora 
woman of average size. The shape and size of the sleeves 
and all the proportions of each part follow one invariable 
rule. Each woman is her own cutter and seamstress, unless 
she chooses to relegate the work to her servants; and then 
she is relieved from the responsibility of supervision even, 
for as there is but one way to make the garment, it is impos- 
sible to go wrong. Sewing is a very simple process, as the 
stitch is almost the same as our long basting stitch, which is 
quite sufficient to hold together material that is worn loosely, 
while it permits of readily taking the garment to pieces, as 
is always done to wash and launder it. 

The style—there is but one—has not varied for centuries, 
and garments may be seen to-day which were made for the 
grandmothers, or even great-grandmothers, of the wearers: 
have done duty for each succeeding generation, and promise 
to be good for several more; because the material is pure 
silk, guiltless of rotting dyes, and the clothing has been care- 
fully looked after in season and out of season. 

Even the materials themselves have not varied much in 
their general character for many generations, although the 
improvements in the weaves of silk fabrics which Japan has 
learned from her later intercourse with the general world— 
not always to the advantage of her textiles, it may be re- 
marked parentheti¢ally—have induced some changes. The 
use of imported woollen materials for winter wear is one of 
the few good things that Japan has learned from her Western 
friends. 

But to suppose that there are no rules governing the use 
of dress goods—rules which pes compared to our dic- 
tates of fashion—is a mistake which will be apparent when 
one reads of my wife's experience in getting a complete 
Japanese costume for herself. 

n order that she might have something entirely consistent 
in all of its details, not the “‘ fake ”’ that seems to satisfy 
































the ordinary globe-trotter, she took counsel with two of her 
most intimate Japanese friends, wives of army officers living 
near us, merely mentioning, as a suggestion to influence them 
in their expenditures*for her, that she thought her know- 
ledge of the cost of materials justified her in assuming that 
her desiderata might be accomplished with an outlay of fifty 
or sixty dollars. To this her friends professed to agree, but 
they calmly ignored her praiseworthy effort at economy, 
and when the costume was ready to be worn it represented 
an investment amounting to quite three times her minimum, 
and even then was not entteoly satisfactory to her collabora- 
tors in the matter of elegance. 

In the first place, they said that, being the wife of a gen- 
tleman in the Japanese service, having rank equal to that of 
the Governor of the city, aud inasmuch as her husband be- 
longed to the literary class, it was necessary for her to use 
materials of a certain grade, and of course the materials se- 
lected were more expensive than she had contemplated. But 
after what her friends said she felt that she must live up to 
her position, be the cost what it might. 

Then, as she was a married woman, old enough to be the 
mother of grown children, she was debarred from using for 
her outside garment any of the thousand and one variegated 
materials which are so beautiful, and are the most attractive 
of the loom products to be found in the Japanése dry-goods 
stores. 

In planning for ourselves the costume which was to de- 
light the eyes of friends at home when we returned to our 
native land, we had always counted on using the most elab- 
orate of these materials as being most typically and quaintly 
Japanese, but that was before we knew what was de rigueur. 

The same reason forbade my wife using any material of 
bright color in her obi—the wide sash which is such a char- 
ucteristic feature of the Japanese feminine costume. 

The frankness of these good people in calling a spade a 
spade was delicious. They,scorned to resort to any euphem- 
ism, and when my wife wished to use something which 
was not consistent wifh their ideas of fitness, they simply 
said, ‘‘ You are too old.” This was, however, said in such 
a way as to preclude any feeling of anger, or even of annoy- 
ance; but there was no appeal. 

On the occasion of the first visit to Mitsui-ya and Dai- 
maru, the leading dry-goods emporia of Osaka, my wife 
selected for herself a lovely piece of silk crape for her 
dress. It was a light gray ground, with irises and birds dyed 
in colors. ‘ Yes,” said her friends, *‘ you may wear that as 
the inside garment, as very little of it will then be seen; but 
for the uwagi (outside garment) it may be worn only by 
very young girls or by women of worse than doubtful repu- 
tation.” This was a crusher at the very outset, and my 
wife felt that to avoid the possibility of committing herself 
even farther, and the danger of lowering herself in the 
estimation of her friends, she had better not try to do much 
for herself in selecting her own materials; so she gave up 
all attempts to assert her own taste, and left the selection 
entirely to the Japanese ladies, meekly indicating, when 
called upon to do so, which one of several pieces of goods 
most pleased her fancy. The final result was that she found 
herself provided with a piece of plain white bleached cotton 
cloth, rather coarse in texture, to be folded around the body, 
and reaching from the waist to just above the knees. This 
is the koshi-maki (literally loin-cloth, approximating a che- 
mise), and is held in place by a narrow strip of the same 
material tied about the waist. 

Next is the juban (petticoat), the inside garment made of 
the pretty piece of material already mentioned. Just a hint 
of this may be seen at the neck and at the bottom of the 
skirt when the dress is drawn back and opened a trifle to per- 
mit the wearer to suwari comfortably, ¢.¢., squat down on 
the heels. It is secured by tapes at the waist. 

Next is the middle garment of dark gray silk with a small 
indefinite figure. It is held in place by a sash of soft red 
crape. To the neck of this kimono is fastened the collarette 
—a piece of crape harmonizing in color with the outside 
garment, and usually decorated with a little gold - thread 
embroidery. It is about three-quarters of a yard long and 
six inches wide, and is folded over the edge of the kimono, 

The last full-length garment, the uwagi, is of perfectly 
plain silk crape, light gray in color—nedzumi-no iro (literally 
mouse-color)}—kept in place by the shitajime, a thin belt. 

Over this, gathering all in at the waist, comes the obi 
proper, a broad cincture of heavy silk brocade, of a dark 
green ground color, having a very small geometric pattern 
in fine gold thread. It is four and a half yards long and 
twenty-seven inches wide,and lined with neutral-colored silk. 
It is folded along the middle, the fold serving as a capacious 
pocket, and is tied in a big bow at the back. The style of 
arranging the ends of this bow, whether spread across the 
back or left pendent, varies in different parts of Japan, the 
longest ends being seen in Kioto, the dressiest place in the 
country. 

The of# is so stiff and heavy that it cannot be drawn tight 
enough to hold itself up securely, and it is therefore kept in 
place by the obi-dome, a small silk cord, which is fastened in 
front with a gilt clasp similar to a small belt buckle. This 
clasp is one of the very few ornaments which Japanese wo- 
men were permitted to wear, and was sometimes made of 
fine gold set with jewels. To make the bow of the obi 
stand well out from the figure, the obi-age, a wad of some- 
thing, is put into it, and this is said by some to have been 
the original of our *‘ dress-improver.” 

For occasions of ceremony the iaori,a short garment like 
a loose jacket, reaching just below the hips, is provided. 
This is made of a peculiar kind of black silk, the best of 
which comes from Kioto. Until quite recently, when the Jap- 
anese dyers learned from foreigners how to get a thoroughly 
good permanent black, haori silk was the only kind made that 
was at all satisfactory in color, but its peculiar weave and 
stiffness unfit it for general use. ‘The haori is worn over all 
the rest of the clothing, and is fastened across the breast by 
a flat braided cord, which is often put on something like our 
military frogs. It is a garment worn by both sexes. 

The tabi, akind of short socks having a separate compart- 
ment for the great toe, are of white silk, and are fastened at 
the inside of : .e foot just above the heel by three small flat 
hooks. The best of these are made in Tokio, and experts 
in dress profess to be able to tell at a glance where their 
friends’ tabi were made. It is surprising how well these 
socks fit, for they are cut from silk cloth and are sewed along 
the sides of the sole, and from between the great and second 
toe up to the instep. The soles are made of heavy coarse 
cotton cloth. - 

The geta (clogs) are of wood (always that of the kiri, 
Puulnenia imperialis). Those which complete this costume 
are black lacquered (although the plain wood is as frequent- 
ly used), with the upper surface finished in or | plaited 
straw, which is carefully turned over the edge and secured 
by invisible wedges in u fine groove. The strap, which 
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passes up between the great and second toe, and is then 
bifurcated over the instep, is of black velvet, but is seen in 
all kinds of material, the best being velvet, usually black, al- 
though a wide range of colors is permitted. 

To harmonize with this costume the hair should be dress- 
ed d la Japonaive, but this is not absolutely essential, since 
many Japanese ladies now wear their hair in perfectly plain 
Grecian style. When done in the old style there must be « 
cushion for the chignon, a long hair-pin or two, the most de- 
sirable being made of the pure amber-colored tortoise-shell, 
and a small comb of the same material. 

The costume may not seem to be very elaborate, but when 
it is explained that the obi ran away with nearly the whole 
sum originally contemplated it will be understood how the 
total cost came to about $150. And yet this was considered 
rather a cheap outfit, although sufficiently elaborate and 
well conceived not to compromise my wife when she might 
wear it at social gatherings of the Japanese gentility. The 
complete dress of real swells on occasions of great cere- 
mony often represents an investment of $500. 

It was well for our social reputation that we were able to 
secure the co-operation of ladies of known rank, who were 
themselves of good families in addition to being the wives 
of prominent officials. Many ladies in Japan, who have so- 
cial prestige due to the positions their husbands hold, are 
themselves of very questionable antecedents, but having 
been educated in the little accomplishments which attract 
men, as were the Grecian courtesans, they have been taken 
from their doubtful surroundings and are admitted to so- 
ciety. As a rule, they conduct themselves with entire pro- 
priety, and that broad charity which obtains in Japan draws 
a veil over their past and accepts them for what they now 
are, but at times their taste in matters of dress, deportment, 
-_ such things is still somewhat tainted by their former 
ife. 

Had my wife depended upon her own judgment—correct 
enough in her own school—I am afraid she would have ap- 
peared in one of those startling costumes worn by the female 
attendants in some of our so-called Japanese stores. Strik- 
ing, no doubt, possibly attractive to the uneducated custom- 
ers, but positively shocking to those who know something 
of real Japanese refinement. 

Doubtless my description of the costume worn by prop- 
erly dressed Japanese ladies will lead readers to think it a 
very plain affair, but if they could have the opportunity of 
seeing a number of the ladies so apparelled assembled on 
some festive occasion, could see the gentle, charming man- 
ners of the wearers, their grace and quiet dignity, and could 
hear their soft pleasing voices, they would not altogether 
wonder at Sir Edwin Arnold’s enthusiasm. I would not, 
however, be understood as endorsing his fulsomeness. 

JosepH Kine Goopricu. 


THE BLUE JACKET. 
N the summer of many a year ago, 
At the close of a festal day, 
A tiny maid and a tiny beau 
From the revellers drew away. 


He was in blue, and the maid in white, 
And the white sleeve leaned on the blue, 
For he'd offered his arm, to be polite, 
As he'd seen his elders do. 


Brave and yet bashful was little May, 
And while clinging close as a burr, 
She pondered what in the world to say 

If any one questioned her. 


Ah! soon must the morrow’s sun reveal 
What the night and her lips hide so-— 

On the small white sleeve is a great blue seal, 
The color of indigo! 

They all laughed loud at the poor wee maid, 
Who reddened, and cried right out 

That Hugh, her sweetheart, should be betrayed 
Through the blue of his roundabout! 


Like his was no other, far or near, 
So its Aue was the ready key 

To the name of the little man so dear 
To this heart of three times three. 


Now, what the end of the telltale thing? 
Ah! its wearer is old to-day; 

And now to his arm does a woman cling: 
It's the little girl grown gray. 


Through all the ups and the downs of life, 
Arm in arm have they travelled on; 

As faithful husband and trusting wife 
As the dawn can break upon. 


They often jest at the jacket still, 
Then the wife, with a smile at Hugh, 
Declares the first was love's only ill, 
For he’s always proved true-blue! 
CHARLOTTE Fiske Bares. 


INFORMATION FOR GUESTS. 


— is a pretty fashion that as yet has not found its 
way to many cities. It is a delicate reminder to the 
‘sometime guest” of the family hours for meals. At the 
Woman’s Exchanges, in places where the custom prevails, 
are found for sale daintily decorated cards for hanging on 
the wall of the guest-chamber. A rough-surfaced, ragged- 
edged card is used, measuring nine inches one way by six 
the other. Across the upper part of each is painted some 
expressive and suitable sentiment, either quoted or origina). 
Upon the middle of the card vines, flowers, or landscapes 
are painted in water-colors, with space enough left at the 
side for the words breakfast, luncheon, and dinner, with 
room to pencil the hours at which they are served. At the 
bottom are given the hours for mails, thus making the pretty 
ornamental thing a complete bureau of information, answer- 
ing five of the usual questions which agitate a visitor’s mind. 

lo prepare these pretty guest cards, which are most ac- 
ceptable trifles to offer housekeeping friends as birthday 
remembrances, would be a quite agreeable task, and select- 
ing suitable quotations would be more a pastime than a toil. 
Shakespeare, who seems to have had a prescient foretaste 
of every one’s need, offers excellent mottoes. 

If one cares to add text to the card, a line may be painted 
above the indicated meal hours, and here again the inex- 
haustible Shakespeare furnishes trite sentiments, such as: 
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“ Sit down and feed, and welcome to our table.” (As Vou Like It.) 
“ What say you toa dish of beef and mustard?” (Taming of the Shrew.) 
“There's pippins and cheese to come.” (/bid.) 

“Here is everything advautageons to life.” ( Tempest.) 

* Well, here’s my comfort!” (Tempest.) 

“Taste of these conserves.” (Taming af the Shrew.) 

“We'll feast each other e’er we part.” (Antony and Cleopatra.) 

- bonnteons at our neat.” (Ibid) 

“Great welcome makes a merry feast.” (Love's Labor Lost.) 


Above the hours for the mails going and coming, if the 
ornamentation leaves room, may be lettered the boast of 
Puck, 

“Tl put a girdle round the earth in forty minntes.” 
(Midsummer Night's Dream.) 


In the card which illustrates this article the ground is 
washed with pale sage green, the lettering is in chestnut 
brown, and the nasturtiums are in orange and yellow shades 
with stems and leaves of appropriate green. 





ANOTHER dainty volume is added to the ‘‘ Distaff Series,” 
which, it will be remembered, represents the work done by 
the Committee on Literature of the women of New York 


State. The intention of the committee was to gather and 
present in a compact shape the best and most notable con 
tributions to literature in various departments, the writers 
being women of New York, native or resident. Frances A. 
Goodale has compiled The Literature of Philanthropy, and 
the subjects treated under this head cover many phases of 
humane and loving effort, such as Criminal Reform, Tene- 
ment Neighborhood Idea, Medical Women in Tenements, 
The Education of the Blind, ete. Each essay is written by 
a woman who thoroughly knows her theme and is an en- 
thusiast upon its possibilities. The little books are of con- 
venient.size and shape, and are beautifully bound, their con- 
tents reproducing precisely the originals now on exhibition 
in the Woman's Building at the exposition in Chicago. 
New York women have reason to be satisfied with the work 
of their Committee on Literature, while the “‘ Distaff Series” 
commends itself to women in every State, not alone to New 
York. 

—Mrs. Bayard, the wife of the Ambassador to England, 
has already been successful in her appearance at court. She 
made a pleasant impression during her stay at Windsor, and 
her charm of manner and brilliancy of conversation have 
won her an enviable place in the best London society. 

—Mrs. W. P. Earle, of New York, who has been spending 
some time at Richfield Springs, does not permit the trifle of 
her being a great-grandmother to interfere with her antebreak- 
fast canter on her pet horse Dandy. Mrs. Earle’s figure is 
as erect, her eye as clear, her hand as steady, as though she 
were under forty instead of past seventy years of age 

—The custom of having surpliced women choir-singers in 
the Episcopal Church originated in Melbourne, Australia, 
and is rapidly gaining ground. St. George's and All Souls’ 
are among the New York churches where a mixed choir is 
employed, 

—Some enemies of tobacco may be shocked to know that 
Miss Emily Faithful is an inveterate cigar smoker. She 
pursues the habit by her physician's orders, as only by the 
constant use of tobacco can she relieve the asthma from 
which she suffers. Miss Faithful is on the literary pension 
list of England, and is held in high regard by the Queen. 
Her home is in the dreariest part of Manchester, but the 
house itself is a model of «esthetic decoration. 

— While the King of the Belgians has such an aversion to 
music that whenever the piano is opened he exercises the 
royal prerogative of having his own way and quits the room, 
his Queen is very fond of performing on piano and harp, and 
is said to be skilful in the manipulation of both instruments. 
She has a thorough knowledge of music, and has composed 
an opera, Wanda. 

—Three women who have achieved distinction as hunters 
are Lady Hopetown, wife of the Governor of Victoria, who 
has been killing deer in Auckland; Mrs, Alan Gardner, who 
has been making a record in India for hunting cheetas, shoot- 
ing and spearing panthers, and sticking pigs; and Mrs. R. H. 
Tyacke, who, with her husband, has shot the largest number 
of bears ever killed in one season in Kulu, in the central 
Himalayas. 

—The house in which the artist William M. Hunt was 
born is still standing in Brattleboro, Vermont. It is a roomy 
brick mansion on Muin Street, surrounded by pleasant 
grounds, and had been for some years before her death (which 
took place last month) the home of ‘‘ Madam” Fisk, the step- 
mother of the notorious Jim Fisk. His half-sister, Mrs. 
Hooker, still lives there. Jim Fisk himself lies in the beau- 
tiful Brattleboro burying-ground on Cemetery Hill, over- 
looking the town. 

—One of the few women who claim the distinction of 
——s a seat on the directorate board of a public company 
is the Dowager Duchess of Sutherland. She is also credited 
with displaying great ability in the management of a coal 
mine. 

—Among her many other accomplishments the Princess 
Christiana is said to number that of being an expert maker 
of jam. 




















COUNTRY-HOUSE TOILETTES FROM 
WORTH. 


See iliue m on front page 
je costume in the foreground of the picture on the front 
page is of changeable foulard in brown and ruby with 


cream pea-spots. The bodice is a short slashed basque, 
opening on a full deep guimpe of ruby taffeta. This guimpe 
starts at the top with a pleated standing collar and yoke 
The part below is attached with a little puffed heading, is 
bouffant at the front, and in flat pleats at the back. Little 


edgings of white guipure define the various stages, and the 
dotted revers which roll from it have an edging of oval-pat 
terned guipure. The sleeves are of taffeta, with large bal 
loon puffs drawa up by shirring. The skirt is ample, and 
has for garniture two rows of saucisses formed by scarfs of 
foulard, caught together at intervals by links of guipure 
The Virot hat is of brown straw, with handsome cream lace 


draped on the brim, and a very large flaring bow of the dot 
ted dress material at the front. A front view of this bat 


showing the full bow is given on this page. It has an inside 
facing of soft Malines tulle to match the straw 

A charming black and white costume is illustrated on the 
second figure of the full-page cut. The blouse is of white 


accordion-pleated mousseline with two transverse bands of 
lace at the front and back The puffed sleeves terminate at 
the elbow in a thick ruche of black mousseline bordered with 


white The belt is a band of black passementerie The 
skirt is of black mousseline, with a very full ruche at the 
foot. which. like that on the sleeves of the blouse, is of 
black mousseline edged with white. The pretty little black 
velvet cape which forms part of this costume in its entirety 
is shown on this page. It is a mere skeleton of a cape 
Two bars of velvet connecting flaring bell sleeves form the 
front and back, with a shower fringe of jet falling from 

st shading the white blouse, which shimmers through 


each, }u 
? of white-edged black mousseline makes a be 


(le -C 
comingly fluffy frame for the face of the wearer 


A VISIT TO THE BABIES AT THE FAIR. 


See wstrations on page 657. 
sy Children’s Building is a daintily decorated structure 
next south of the Woman's Building. * It was not built 


from the general fair fund, but mainly with the proceeds of 
a bazar held at Mrs. Potter Palmer's house last winter. 
['wo mothers, each holding her baby in her arms, entered 


the créche as I did Well, I'm not going to leave my baby 
to cry his eyes out as some of these are doing! Shall you 
leave yours?” The other replied; ‘‘ Well, if 1 can’t always 
keep my own baby from crying, I don’t see how any one 
else can do it; and I’m sure she'll have good care. I guess 
I'll get her to sleep and leave her.” She did so, and I think 


had no cause to regret it 

Many white-curtained cradles, a long closet with stores of 
clean clothing, plenty of toys and swinging -chairs, and 
pleasant-faced nurse-maids in uniform were the first features 
that caught my eye in this noble institution 

On application at the door each little one is carefully exam 
ined, to be sure that it is not ill in any way, as the créche 
cannot here do hospital work. Then a numbered check is 
fastened to its left shoulder, the mother receives the corre 
sponding check, and off she goes, serene in the assurance 
that she is free for the day and that baby is safe 

Most of the babies were asleep, as it was about two o’clock; 
some were contentedly sucking their thumbs and kicking 
up their small heels; others were drawing consolation and 
nourishment from bottles; while three or four were in a very 
melancholy frame of mind. 

One poor little soul had a pain under his belt. He was 
patted, and petted, and trotted, and walked with, and given 
hot water, until he was better and fell asleep. 

Another homesick infant was washed, and fed, and sung 
to, and rocked, and taken to the roof-garden to play, but he 
refused to do anything but wail for ‘‘ mamma.” 

A pretty little girl about two years old was also fretting 
for her mother. The nurses said that just as they would 
get her diverted and quiet, the anxious but injudicious par 
ent would come and knock on the window to her, and then 
the work had to be done over. I took her in my lap, and 
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The nurses had their hands full, and 
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WORTH COSTUME WITH BLACK VELVET CAPE.—({See Frowt Paoz.) 


she played with my bag and fan, and was soon consoled. 
When Younes back in half an hour she was happily laugh 
ing and shouting in one of the little swinging chairs. 

A space on the floor about ten feet square is enclosed. 
This is called the ‘‘Pound.” The little ones are put in 
there with their toys, instead of letting them craw] about 
underfoot. Some could pull themselves up by the railing 
and walk around by it. One ambitious infant was vainly 
trying to climb over, and another had retired to a pillow in 
the corner, and from there gazed about with big, solemn, 
staring eyes. 
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a notice had been put up, saying, ‘ No 
more infants under two years received 
to-day.” 

Children are taken from early in- 
fancy to six years old. The youngest 
they have ever had was three weeks. 
On the Fourth of July they cared for 
ninety-five children in the course of 
the day, 

The commissioner from Siam has 
expressed himself as much delighted 
with this institution, and he and his 
wife have taken copious notes and di- 
rections, with a view to starting a sim- 
ilar place in Siam for the care of the 
children of working-women. They 
also have given substantial proofs of 
their admiration in the shape of two 
large cradles, on tall, handsomely 
carved frames. 

In an adjoining room were plenty of 
playthings for children of four or five 
years old. A group of girls had dolls, 
some boys had building-blocks, and 
some who were tired of play and had 
put their little heads down were pick- 
ed up and gently laid in the dainty 
white cribs to sleep. 

Next was the dining-room, with low 
tables and little red and blue chairs, 
which were also used for the kinder- 
garten. Then came a well-appointed 
kitchen and a laundry. 

In thé Jarge square hall in the cen- 
tre of the building is a gymnasium 
fitted up for children. It is enclosed 
by a railing and is open up to the 
roof, so it has plenty of fresh air. 
Boys and girls can go there all day 
and exercise by themselves, and twice 
or three times a day a model drill and 
instruction is given and conducted by 
Dr. Hartung, a very intelligent and 
pleasant young man. While I watch- 
ed them he was showing his volunteer 
pupils how to catch a swinging pole, 
and hold on by the knees and one 
hand. He watched them carefully, 
and gave a lift or a helping hand to 
some chubby youngster smaller or 
weaker than the others. The swingers 
were divided into sets of four, and 
swung not more than two mivutes 
each; and it was amusing to see the 
rest fairly dancing and squirming with 
impatience for their turns to come. 

On the second floor is a kitchen-gar- 
den, where a dozen little girls itt white 
caps and aprons are taught, with min- 
iature utensils, to do house-work pro- 
perly. There is also a room where 
boys were modelling in clay and carv- 
ing wood. 

The roof is surrounded with a rail- 
ing and a strong wire netting ten feet 
high, so that no child can pass it unless 
he can fly. A large awning shades 
benches and little chairs and two small 
low toboggan-slides. Down these con- 
tinuous lines of children were sliding, sitting, standing, head- 
first, on backs or stomachs. Thick mats received them at 
the bottom. There was undoubtedly much friction on the 
knees of stockings and the seats of trousers, but how much 
better it was than to wear out themselves and their mothers, 
dragging about looking at things they could not under- 
stand! 

The matron of the créche, Miss Harris, has a face where 
sense and sweetness combine to offer a sufficient guarantee 
for good management, and the whole is supervised by Miss 
Love of Buffalo, who is well known in connection with the 
Fitch Créche and Kindergarten of that city. M. W. 






VACATION DRESS. 


‘OME one may remember the girl who, in ordering her 
b\) out-door costumes for Mount Desert, demanded some 
thing that would look picturesque against a rock. In that 
locality and at that date she could clothe herself in flannels 
and not be ashamed. Now, alas! there are few places where 
simple gowns can be worn without comment—that is, unless 
the simplicity be of a high-priced order, and the girl who goes 
to any but the quietest regions must be the victim of more 
or less fuss and feathers. Even the Adirondacks have been 
invaded by Fashion, and there are not many women strong 
minded enough to resist her dictates. 

She who desires freedom from conventionality should 
resolve at the outset to abjure much-frequented resorts, un 
less she wishes to be as conspicuous by her plain garb as 
was the black-tinted ant among the gay-coated butterflies. 
But ‘‘there must be places and there must be folks,” and 
these may be found. Let the seeker for rest and repose 
search out some quiet farm-house among the hills of New 
York, of New Jersey, of Massachusetts, of Vermont, or of 
any other mountainous country that lies within an easy 
journey of her home. She will find small villages where, 
as one man phrased it, ‘‘ ’tain’t so stuck up but what a feller 
can set around in his shirt sleeves on his front stoop ef he 
wants to.” While it is to be hoped that this idea of com- 
fort may not commend itself to every one, it is yet a boon 
to come across a summer boarding-place where tri-daily 
toilets are unnecessary, and where a flannel or gingham is 
selon les régles for most of the day, and a simply made linen 
lawn or a light outing cloth fills all requirements for after- 
noon or evening dress. In such regions it is difficult to 
have frilled and furbelowed gowns properly done up, and 
the woman who has had to live a good deal in society during 
the winter gains a delicious relaxation by taking her vaca 
tion where the care of her dress demands little thought. 
She more nearly emerges from under the shadow of that 
primal curse then than at any other time. 

Even if her gowns are not equal in gorgeousness to those 
of the rustic belles, the reflection causes her no distress. 
She has come to the country for rest, and she gets it. Not 
unless she has spent previous vacations at dressy summer 
resorts can she appreciate the bliss of the absence of uncon- 
ventionality she finds in her really rural retreat. 
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CHILDREN’S BUILDING AT THE WORLD'S FAIR.—Drawn sy Victor Peranp.—[See Paor 656.) 





IN A ROSE GARDEN. 


“ N° dowry for my girl have I,” 
P% He suid, with stately grace; 
bsut I will give ber, ere 1 die, 

lhese trophies of her race. 


‘*Dear to my heart is every one; 
My fairest goes with you; 
The rest, bequeathed by sire to son, 
Will bear transplanting too.” 


He led him to a garden door, 
And watched his rapt surprise; 

A wealth of roses blushed before 
The lover's wondering eyes. 


They trailed their richness on the ground, 
They bloomed upon the wall, 

And in their midst his bride he found, 
The sweetest bud of all. 


The father smiled and hid his pain; 
But from their wedding-day 

His broken life began to wane, 
And swiftly ebbed away. 


And when his gentle spirit passed 
In that rose-scented air, 
With roses, comrades to the last, 
They filled his vacant chair. 
Mary THacuer Hicernson. 


THREE ORIENTAL RUGS. 
BY GEORGE HEPWORTH. 
I. 


\ Y dear old friend Charles Black was unmarried at 
4 forty-two, and there was nothing like matrimony in 
sight. If ever a man was intended to be the head of a fam 
ily, however, the father of sturdy boys and levei-headed 
girls, that was the man. But there he was, in bachelor quar- 
ters—very elegant quarters, by-the-way, for Black’s pockets 
were well filled—and when he talked about women his com- 
ments, like some apples, had a sort of ‘* pleasant sour ”’ flavor. 
He was resigned to fate, but could not forget that fate had 
played him a sorry trick. What he logged for most, a 
home, was about the only thing denied Mim. A stoic in 
heart though, he never grumbled. On the contrary, he was 
as cheerful as any man can be who has had his chief ambi- 
tion frustrated 

On one occasion, when he was just shutting the door of 
his safe, I ventured to broach the subject. Of course I did 
it as delicately as possible, and, I flatter myself, with con- 
siderable tact but when I finished he quietly replied, point- 
ing to the safe 

‘John, that is a very secure strong-box. 
valuables there.”” Then he turned to me and said, signiti- 
cantly, ‘‘ 1 don't believe that even you.could pick the lock.” 

There was a certain quiet determination in his voice which 
made it impossible for me to take another step. I had run 
full tilt against a brick wall, and had brought up all stand- 
ing. Indeed, you may well believe me if ony I curled up 
like a burnt leaf, and never after referred to the matter in 
the most distant way. 

Most men like to tel! their secrets, and can't get along 
without a confidant; but Charles was not of that sort. He 
was a self-contained creature, and though you fished for his 
confidence with the most alluring bait you never caught 
anything. 

Still I felt sure that at some time in his life he had been 
in love. The grand passion must have swept through him 
like a whirlwind, and the destruction of hopes and plans 
must have been awful. He frequently referred to the other 
sex, always with gallantry, but it was easy to see that he 
was no more affected by feminine blandishbments than a 
granite bowlder is by the tiny feet of a thrush. 

And, curiously enough, I got a dim glimmer some weeks 
later of the nature of this mystery. Don’t for a moment 
think me a gossip, for if there is anything I despise it is 
a Venomous insect of that kind. Neither do 1 keep my ears 
open for stray sounds, fairy tales, rumors, or anything of 
the kind that may come from hill or dale as I travel along. 
But perhaps you have noticed that when a puzzle lies stowed 
away in your mental attic, somebody, at the most unexpect- 
ed moment, is sure to solve it for you. 

I was sitting one afternoon in the smoking compartment 
of a parior-car, on my way from Buffalo to New York. 
The gentleman who occupied the seat opposite was clearly 
disgusted with his cigar. It burnt like a weed, and, with 
an irascible gesture, he threw it out of the window. Now 
it is one of my fads to smoke the best tobacco, and at that 
particular time I was enjoying a brand which would have 
delighted the nostrils of Jupiter, and made even Juno or 
Venus wish that goddesses as well as gods could smoke. I 
therefure came to the rescue of my fellow-tourist, and offered 
him my cigar-case. He hesitated, but the temptation was 
irresistible, and in ten minutes we were chatting as famil- 
iarly as though we had been rocked in the same cradle. 

He was from an interior Ohio town, and as the conver- 
sation flowed merrily along he mentioned Black's name. 

I was about to enter upon a eulogy of my friend when he 
remarked, 

‘**I don't know him, but I've always been sorry for him.” 

“Sorry!” Leried. ‘* Why, he’s one of nature’s noblemen, 
an ideal creature, though he seems to be in continual eclipse. 
1 love him; | almost revere him.” 

‘Yes, yes, I understand,” he replied. ‘I’m not ana- 
lyzing his character; I'm only saying it’s a great pity, that’s 
all.” 

** He is a large soul, generous as the sunshine,” I retorted, 
rather warmly. 

“True, but adumbrated,” he answered. ‘That is the 
only word I can find to fit the case. He is adumbrated.” 

I knew that only too well, but didn’t care to confess it. 
The stranger went on, and before I was aware of it I had the 
outlines of Black's past history. It was a woman, just as I 
had expected, Mildred Vaughn by name. The family were 
then living in Ohio; had moved from New York about ten 
years ago. The Charles and Mildred of the old davs were 
engaged. He was hot and ghe was proud. The heat of 
maa and the pride of woman are like a lighted torch and a 
barrel of gunpowder. What brought the torch and the gun- 
powder together no one ever knew, but the explosion tore 
the relations of the two to tatters, and they , one of 
them vehement and the other violent. A lovers’ quarrel? 
Yes, but not of the ordinary sort. Both souls were wrenched 
‘past all surgery.” Ila. iag seen each other, neither could 


I keep all my 
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be satisfied, she with any man but Charles, or he with any 
woman but Mildred. hen the critical monient arrived 
he had said, ‘‘ If you ever want me, send for me.” Then he 
added, ‘I shall not marry.” She replied, haughtily, “I 
shall never send for you.” So they purted, and for all these 
years had not looked into each other's eyes. She found 
what surcease of sorrow was possible in household duties 
and in church work; he took the next steamer for Europe, 
and became a wanderer on the face of the earth. In 
Bagdad he had acquired a passion for Oriental rugs. It 
was something to dissipate carking care, something tooccupy 
his attention and time. And so matters stood when he 
slammed to the door of his safe and told me that with all 
my ingenuity | couldn’t pick the lock. 

tis rooms—he had six en suite—were filled with the 
choicest and costliest rugs. He would spend whole days at 
the various dealers’ looking over bule after bale, those he 
rejected with a glance seeming to me to be as beautiful as 
those he chose. But he had a quick eye, the eye of a trained 
connoisseur, and when the purchased rugs were separated 
from the confused mass on the floor, even I could see that 
ma) one was a gem. 

** Look at that exquisite Shiraz,” he said to me one after- 
noon. “ Why, my dear boy, it is positively iridescent. 
Those blue palm leaves seem to be really waving in the 
breeze.” 

‘** Blue palm leaves?” I replied, willing to draw him out 
with a bit of chaff. 

** Ah, I see!’ he retorted. ‘* You don’t know the capabil- 
ities of that rug. [I tell you it is a miracle of beauty. You 
don’t like blue palm leaves,eh? Well,” he turned the rug 
round that the light might fall on it from a different angle, 
and passed his hund over the nap as though it was a tiger- 
skin. ‘*‘How do you like that? Are the palm leaves blue 


*“Why,” I cried, in amazement, ‘“‘are you a conjurer, 
Black? ‘They have changed to green. What did you do, 
man?” 

‘Oh, nothing particular,” he answered, indifferently. 
**The rug is like an opal, that’s all. Those Orientals ure 
artists; they are magicians. The man who worked at the 
loom when that rug was created wove some strong colors 
into the fabric, and when it came from his hands, fifty- 
five years ago, it was, to a certain degree, glaring and inbar- 
monious; but he knew that time would make it rich and 
mellow. That delicate shade of primrose was once an in- 
trusive yellow, and that pale buff in the corner began its 
existence as crimson. Years have toned it down, and in its 
old age it is a perfect picture.” 

W hat enthusiasm he had! He looked upon that rug with 
positive affection; went down on his knees and patted and 
petted it. 

**Now look at this Daghestan! It is nearly a hundred 
years old. That old-gold is beyond the reach of modern 
dyes. It is as soft as velvet, not assertive like a belle con- 
scious of her beauty, but modest, retiring, and quite un- 
aware of its own value. 1 picked that up one day—ah, I 
must tell you the story some time! You will be amused.” 

Then he grew eloquent over a Kazak, a veritable antique, 
six by seven, with a lustre that charmed the eye; and he 
pointed with pride to a Persian and a Turkish, as glossy and 
velvety as a leopard, reminding me of some wild animal 
shot iu Eastern jungles. They had a strange fascination, 
and it seemed as though they were filled with gleaming 
eyes. 

What an afternoon that was! ‘These rugs,” he said, 
‘‘are symphonies without a discordant note. You would 
think it impossible to throw so many colors together with 
the hope that they would blend. And yet there is no 
offence anywhere; that’s the marvel. Only Nature and 
the Oriental rug-weaver can do that. In nature, you 
have green, red, yellow, blue, gray, and every other shade 
which the painter can mix on his palette, apparently jum- 
bled into a mass without order or design; and yet the hills, 
skies, and mountains present a picture which dims the 
eyes and makes the heart tremble. That Afghan, that Bok- 
hara, that Gourde, that Kerman, that Tiflis, that Anatolian, 
did you ever see the like? They are revelations, and every 
day | discover some new beauty.” 

** But, Black,” 1 said, ‘‘ one thing puzzles me.” 

** What is that?” he asked. 

** You have here forty or fifty rugs—” 

** Fifty-six,” he broke in. 

** Well, nearly threescore, and not one of them has any 
representation of a human figure.” 

**Or the figure of an animal,” he suggested, 
quite right. 
that fact.” 

**Why is it?” asked. ‘Is it because the weavers found 
it difficult to—” 

‘* Not at all,” he interjected. ‘‘ They were quite equal to 
the task.” 

** Then it is an eccentricity,” I suggested. 

**No,” and he shook his head. ‘* it is the consequence of 
religious principle.” 

** You make the mystery deeper, my dear fellow.” 

‘*The truth is,” he answered, ‘‘all these workers were 
Mohammedans, and there is a command in the Koran for- 
bidding the reproduction of the image of any living thing.” 

‘* Then their religion limited their art?” I said. 

“ Yes,and very fortunately, John. The weavers devoted 
themselves to the study of geometrical figures and to colors, 
and in these matters they acquired a skill that remains phe- 
nomenal, Just look at those portiéres, for example, and at 
the prayer-rug in frontofthem. Did you ever see anything 
more beautiful? Could Titian produce a finer color effect? 
That one on the right is a Gourde, and its sage-green centre 
isa dream. The one on the left is a Tiflis, and 1 have never 
seen its equal. I found it in the great bazar in Bagdad, 
and the old fellow who had it for sale hesitated a long while 
before parting with it. When at last he accepted an exor- 
bitant price,he gave it to me with tears in his eyes, and 
begged me to prize it as he had done. The little one on the 
floor is a Coula with a dash of every color in a sunset sky. 
There is a suggestion of youth, buoyancy, even laughter, 
about it which affects me very strangely at times. And 
then,” he continued, ‘‘think of the history of these rugs. 
How many prayers have been said on this one, and who 
knows what joy and suffering, what hope and fear it repre- 
sents! It has ibly a tragic past; belonged to a good 
old Mebenuatiion, whe often wet it with his grief. Every 
shred points to some agony which he experienced, and when 
it was sold, after his death, it was like putting a sacred thing 
into the hands of strangers. And that one in the corner— 
that, too, is a prayer-rug, and as I sit here in the twilight 
and conjure up its earlier days—” 

_ Why, Black, you are a poet!” 

No,” and there wasa touching pathos in his voice; “it’s 


“You are 
Uddly enough, very few people have noted 


not poetry, its history-that I am dealing with. That rug 
has travelled thousands of miles, been spread on the desert 
sands in front of the tent many and many a time, and anx- 
— hearts and trembling lips have sent up their petitions 
rom it.” 

But the twilight was coming on, and I shook the hand of 
my friend with unusual fervor, for I had been greatly im- 
pressed. 


II. 


Let me think a moment; yes, I am right. This conversa- 
tion must have occurred in the early part of September, I 
remember that three days afterwards I was summoned to 
Europe by cable, and sailed on the steamer of the fifteenth. 
My aunt was taken suddenly ill, in Nice, and as 1 was her 
favorite nephew, and, moreover, had no family ties to restrain 
my freedom of action, she wanted me near her. She recov- 
ered, but so slowly that it was close upon February of the 
new year before the physician would allow her to undertake 
a journey home. 

On my arrival here 1 quickly gathered up the broken 
threads of acquaintanceship, and one of the first fellows 1 
met on the Avenue was Black. But what a change in his ap- 
pearance! 1 left him a saturnine rogue, and found him rev- 
elling in contentment with the world and himself. His step 
was as elastic as though he had indulged in long draughts 
of the elixir of youth, and he showed such a buoyancy of 
heart that I at once betrayed my surprise. 

“Yes, I know what you are thinking about,” he said, 
cheerily. ‘I've had a metempsychosis, my boy. I've been 
born again; the dead past has buried its dead, and all like 
that, you know.” 

“A miracle,” I suggested. 

“That's it exactly,” he replied. ‘‘ Nothing short of a 
miracle. It is all so odd, so out of the usual course, that I 
don’t care to speak of it to everybody. Really, John, it’s 
something that never happened before since the flood. Why, 
if you'll believe it, 'm— Can't you guess what has hap- 
pened?” 

‘Somebody died and left you a colossal fortune?” 

“Bosh! I had money enough. It’s better than that. 
Guess again.” 

**No use,” I replied; ‘‘I mentioned the best thing in the 
world ; but if it’s still better, I'm all at sea.” 

“ Well, I'm married! How does that strike you?’ 

“It’s a dreadful blow,” | answered. *‘ Why, when I left 
you, you were as cold as cast iron on a frosty day, and now 
you are like melted lead. I never saw such a change.” 

** For the better, eh?” 

** Well, yes, to all appearances, at least. 
come about?” 

“Those rugs!” was the sententious reply. 

**Come, come, Black, don’t indulge in any tricks with me. 
I'm not in the mood.” 

‘* Positive fact, John, and if you'll come to my rooms— 
same old rooms for the present—say to-morrow at twelve, 
I'll tell you a fairy story. Is it agreed? Allright. Then 
good-by, for I’m in a hurry.” 

Of course I was there promptly at twelve. I must tell 
the story in his own words, and after it is told, if you can 
account for it, you will do much more than | have been able 
to do up to the present time. 

“Do you remember, John, that our talk was all about 
rugs the last time we met?” he began. 

* Perfectly,” I answered. 

“ And that I specially called your attention to those two 
which I use as portiéres, and to that little silky ‘ prayer’ 
close to them?” 

‘Yes; not a single incident has escaped my memory. I 
remember, also, that I thought you a little bit off your 
balance.” 

He nodded sony, ““No wonder, my boy; but before 
I get through with this yarn you will think me not ouly a 
little but altogether off my balance. 

“When you said pt fe on that afternoon, I took a 
seat as usual in my easy-chair, gazing ut my treasures. I 
recalled the places in the far East where | bought them, and 
the queer people I had met. I don’t know whether I dozed 
and dreamed, or whether I was hypnotized, or what happen- 
ed to me, but after a while the air grew thick, and I felt us 
a man is said to feel after a stiff dose of hasheesh—that is to 
say, wildly exhilarated. 1 looked and looked at those rugs 
with half-closed eyes, until at last the exhilaration passed 
away, and I lapsed into semi-unconsciousness, from which 
state [ slowly dropped into dreamland. My logical faculty 
was evidently dormant, and a rampant and supernaturally 
stimulated imagination played havoc with me. The por- 
tiéres were no longer rugs; some magician had transformed 
them into living persons, gorgeously arrayed Orientals, and 
this little Coula was apparently their child. The walls, 
too, faded away, and I rather think I myself faded awa 
also, for the next thing I remember was a vast desert with 
its horizon of sand, not a living thing to be seen, neither a 
flower nor a tuft of grass, but the sun blazing down with 
the fierce heat of a furnace. These three rugs, or, rather, 
three Orientals—the man, woman, and child—were plodding 
across the desert, the woman, that is, the Tiflis, leading the 
little one. They were making their way to an oasis, which 
after a while I saw in the far southwest, expecting to re- 
main there for the night. 

“‘ As to myself, I never enjoyed such freedom of action, 
Distance was nothing, and [ compassed miles by merely 
thinking of the-place I wanted to reach. I soared above 
the desert, and became wild with the enchantment of the 
scene. What a luxury to go where you please without 
effort! I did it on that occasion. I looked up, for example, 
to an enormous height, simply wished myself there, and 
there I was instantly. Indeed, I was somewhat rash in this 
exercise of power, for I went so far above the earth that I 
seemed to get a glimpse of a whole continent, but the air 
was chilly, and I soon wished myself back again. 

‘* All this time my three friends were slowly and toilsomely 
making their way towards the patch of green. I don’t be- 
lieve they saw me, for they looked in my direction several 
times, but expressed no surprise. I soon found the secret 
of this mystery, however. My wish was the magic element 
that worked wonders. I wished myself to be seen, and im- 
mediately they were at my side, chatting familiarly. Then 
I wished myself invisible, and — at once lost sight of me. 

‘** When the dusk shut down, and the trio had encamped by 
the side pf a spring, under a huge palm-tree, | looked about 
to discover if there were any intruders in the vicinity, for 
the safety of these travellers was apparently in my keeping, 
and | wanted them to have an agreeable night. In order io 
make things sure, | bounded into the air, and from a point 
about a thousand feet above the oasis scanned the horizon. 

“Then I saw a sight which made my blood freeze. A 
huge lion was slowly making his way towards the bivouac. 
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Whether he had a cavern there, which served him for a 
hiding-place, or whether he had sniffed the presence of the 
strangers, I can’t say; but there he was, moving along with 
a stealthy but self-satisfied air,as though he was sure of a 
well-filled larder to satisfy his hunger. I wished it, and 
instantly I became visible to him. He halted, gave me a 
malicious look, as though to say, ‘I will attend to this little 
business myself, and don’t you interfere with me,’ and then 
very sullenly ba & on his way 

‘* What to do I didn’t know. Those three people were in 
the most imminent danger. and 1 shuddered from head to 
foot. I felt for a moment as though some one had broken 
into my apartment and was preparing to tear my precious 
rugs to tatters. But I saw that whatever was to be done 
must be done at once, for the lion was sharp-set, and had 
quickened his pace I called to my friends to fly, but where 
could they fly to? The plot of green grass was small, and 
there was no cave, no den, no fissure, no hiding-place of any 
kind, They were at the mercy of the wild beast. The wo 
man clasped the child to her bosom, and the man drew a 
weapon from its sheath, but what could he do against such 
odds? There was nothing but death before them. If they 
could only become invisible. But no, there they were at 
the foot of the palm, and not ten rods away was the lion, 
his eyes blazing like a furnace fire, and crawling nearer 
and nearer. The child caught sight of me, for I was just 
above the little group, and lifting its arms, cried for help in 
a voice so full of terror and pathos that my heart was well- 
nigh broken. I bethought myself of the dagger in my belt. 
I bought it in Bagdad, ten years ago , an ugly weapon, which 
had probably been soaked in blood many a time, if the le- 
gend connected with it is true. But I couldn’t attack the 
beast alone. I am neither a lion-tamer nor a lion-hunter, 
and had no appetite for a contest of that kind. Still I was 
desperate. It would never do to let the three be sacrificed 
if I could help it, and I was bound to do all in my power. 

‘“**Oh, ho,’ I said to myself, ‘the lion can't see me, If 
there is any magic in my wish, why, 1 wish with all my 
might and main that I may be invisible to him.’ The 
charm evidently worked, for as I descended to the ground, 
very close to him, he still kept his eyes fixed on the terrified 
three. I even placed my hand on his mane, but he took no 
notice of it,only crept, slowly crept, towards the palm- 
tree, every now and again smacking his chops in anticipation 
of a feast. Just as he was making ready to spring I wished 
myself visible, and as I was standing between him and my 
friends, he couldn't help seeing me. I think he was startled, 
for he lay motionless for a few seconds, but it was impossible 
to say whether he was seriously disturbed by the apparition, 
or whether he was only saying to himself, ‘Hullo, I thought 
there were only three, but here is a fourth, who will do for 
breakfast in the morning.’ 

“He made a dash at me after a little, but I at once became 
invisible and stepped to one side. At that he stared into 
the air, and I verily believe was greatly mystified. Without 
doubt he thought his breakfast was gone, and then he turned 
towards my Orientals as though he thought it possible that 
his supper might disappear in the same way There they 
were, though, and he concluded to make sure of them with- 
out further delay. 

‘“A thrust of my Bagdad dagger and he uttered a roar 
that made the earth tremble. The wound was not fatal, but 
it was certainly annoying. and his lionship licked it with his 
coarse tongue, all the while muttering moans and groans, 
which, under any other circumstances, would have been 
pitiful to hear. At any rate, hungry as he was, and filled 
with disappointment as he must have been, he concluded 
that his supper was costing him too large a price, and with 
a succession of whines and growls he made off, and the last 
I saw of him he was going at a jog-trot across the sands in 
the distance. ; 

‘‘A happy four we were that evening. There were tears, 
many of them, and there was laughter as well. They told 
me their whole family history, the story of their courtship 
and marriage—it was steeped in romance- and spoke ‘in 
eloquent phrases of the child who had blessed their life 
with his sweet presence. The stars above the desert have 
looked down many a time on little groups under date and 
palm trees, but never did they see a more grateful four than 
we were. ' ; 

“The man took my hand, placed it to his forehead very 
reverently, and said, in tones that sounded like a strain of 
music, ‘This debt shall be paid; I will find means to serve 
you when you most need service.” There was something 
so significant in his manner, something so intense in the 
look he gave me, that 1 wondered if he were a clairvoyant, 
and could read the secret which has so long been under 
lock and key, which 1 never told to mortal, John, not even 
to you. en 

“ All at once the scene changed; the incident was over. 
1 found myself once more in my easy-chair, still looking at 
those portiéres with half-closed eyes, and still under the 
impression that they were not rugs, but living persons. Yes, 
they must be real people, I thought, for there stood the 
father and mother directly in front of me in the gorgeous 
array in which I had seen them in my dream, while at their 
feet, with a happy smile on his face, played the child. 

“The man stretched out his hand, in which was a note. 
I took it, opened it, and, you can’t believe it, John, but it 
was from Mildred, the love of my earlier days. 

“Tt contained but two words: ‘Come. Mildred.’ 

‘Could it be true? Did that proud-hearted but magnifi- 
cent creature so far yield as to send me such a message? I 
was overcome with joy,and my cheeks were moist with tears. 
I looked at my Oriental friend, my benefactor, who had 
more, a thousand times more, than repaid his obligation to 
me, but I saw him not, There was nothing there but those 
three rugs—the two portiéres, and the ‘prayer’ on the 
floor. 

“Then I looked again at the note. Iam sure I caught a 
second glimpse of it, and sure that I saw those two words: 
‘Come. Mildred ;’ but they faded as rapidly as starlight 
fades before the rising sun. 

“IT pondered, one moment in an eestasy of hope and the 
next in an ecstasy of despair. I thought of the matter from 
every point of view, but it grew more and more mysterious 
and puzzling. What should Ido? Risk the displeasure of 
Mildred, tell her that I dreamed she bade me come, and be 
laughed at or scorned for my pains? Such a quandary no 
man was ever in before. You never heard of a like experi- 
ence, John, did you?” 

‘* Never,” I replied. : 

“And what would you have done under the circum- 
stances?” F St a 

‘“T rather think,” I answered, but with some hesitation, 
“that I should have given myself the benefit of the doubt, 
and taken the rather excessive risk of obeying the command 
in the note.” 
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“Precisely; that’s what I did, and that same night I was 
en route in a sleeper for the West.” 

» ay what result, Charles? Did you see Mildred?” 

**I did.” 

**Did you explain your mission and tell the story ?”’ 
‘‘Not immediately, John, but I have done so since that 
time.” 

** Well, how were you received?” 

‘Perhaps I can best answer that question by saying—” 

Just then the door opened, and a vision appeared. 

Charles rose, and taking the vision’s hand, turned to me, 
and said, ‘‘ John, allow me to present you to my wife, Mil- 
dred Black.” 


A GLIMPSE OF SIAM AND HER PEOPLE. 
See illustrations on page 667. 


tk action of the French government against the king- 
dom of Siam has drawn forth pretty general sympathy 
for the weaker government from the American people. 
Whatever may have been the cause given for retaliation, 
the penalty paid by the progressive Oriental King seems far 
in excess of what was due France. 

Siam is far in advance of most Eastern countries in the 
adoption of many of the practical inventions of Europeans; 
for when China tried to shut out all foreigners in the mid- 
dle of this century, the King of Siam sent out his emissaries 
to pick up students and experts in the different countries of 
Europe, and bring them into his service. Asa result you 
will find in the city of Bangkok, the Siamese capital, some 
of the most modern of the products of our Eastern civiliza- 
tion, working side by side and in perfect harmony with the 
old-time traditions of this Eastern people. As the improve- 
ments that are being 
constantly made _  in- 
crease, the old traditions 
gradually die out, and at 
the same time, as the 
young Siamese students 
return from their studies 
in Europe, they are tak- 
ing up the government 
offices now held by Ger- 
maps and Englishmen. 
There used to be, for ex- 
ample, an absolute wor- 
SJ ship of the so-called 
white elephant, but this 
has now almost entirely 
Py disappeared. The coun- 
try is still filled with 
these wild animals of a 
pinkish flesh-col- 
or,and for certain 
purposes they are 
invaluable to the 
Siamese. In the 
inland country 
the vegetation is 
so luxuriant that 
travel by land is 
quite impossible, 
except. on the 
back of a 
trained ele- 
phant, and 
difficult and 
uncom fort- 
able as this 
is, it has 
nevertheless 
served for centuries to connect the coast and river country 
with the interior 

In the eastern portions of the country, which France has 
just wrested from the Siamese government, these big beasts 
are used in the harness of growing civilization. There are 
elephant artillery companies; the elephants draw carts and 
carry merchandise. But in and about Bangkok, where other 
methods of travel have become more numerous, the King 
does not allow any use to be made of them except as means 
of travel over the 
jungle into the in 
terior, or as a 
means of travel for 
his own pleasure. 
They are still kept 
as semi-sacred an 
imals in the royal 
parks, and are oft- 
en painted white 
to bear out their 
claims to that pe- 
culiarity 

Now and again, 
for some especial 
occasion, the King 
orders one of the 
historic ‘‘ elephant 
drives,” which for 
centuries have been 
the method by 
which the Siamese 
procured fresh sup- 
plies of the beast. 
One of the most 
recent of these 
took place in hon- 
or of the visit of 
the Czarowitz of 
Russia not long 
ago. The King 
wished to show bis 
imperial guest the 
peculiar features 
of his country, and 
with a prodigality 
of cordiality which 
is a strong char 
acteristic of the 
whole people, he 
went to the enor- 
mous expense of 
this “drive.” 

The large party of guests, hosts, and retainers proceeded 
up the Menam River from Bangkok to Ayuthia, the ancient 
and now ruined capital of Siam. Here a pavilion was built 
for the occasion, where the entire party were entertained by 
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POSTMAN AT BANGKOK, 


the King. The building was so placed that its facade faced 
the: historic enclosure or “pound” in which the elephants 
are driven and captured. The cnormous posts that form 
this enclosure are too old for any one to remember even the 
traditional date of their erection, and they are worn and 
bitten off by generations of captured and enraged elephants. 

When all is ready the King’s retainers go out into the 
forests and begin the drive towards the ‘“‘ pound,” gradually 
closing in on all sides as they near the spot, and finally urg 
ing the elephants into the enclosure. These big animuls 
do not seem inclined to injure any one until actually at- 
tacked, or in such cases as when 
a mother sees her 1000-pound in- 
fant maltreated. Like sheep they 
follow one another quietly and 
meekly, and the men find little 
difficulty until they have their 
quarry in the ‘“‘pound.” Then 
the trouble begins. The beasts 
fight among themselves, roar and 
rip up anything that comes within 
their reach, and tug mightily at 
the ancient fence around their 
prison, Huddled thus together 
the King’s experts pick out the 
most valuable. There is some 
sign about the animal’s head and 
trunk which no one else, not even 
a Siamese, can see, and which the 
experts themselves cannot de- 
scribe. The faculty of recogniz- 
ing this sign is handed down from 
father to son by heredity. 

Once chosen, the selected ani 
mals are forced by one method or 
another out of the crowd into an 
inner pound, and there tied by the 
leg with a rope made of elephant 
hide, which is the only material 
they cannot destroy. It is a 
unique spectacle, full of excite. 
ment and danger, and several men 
are usually killed during the final 
operation. 

In the midst of such old Siam- 
ese customs you return to Bang- 
kok and find a most admirable 
municipal postal service, run at 
present by German officials, 
There are several deliveries a day, 
and even the costume of the post- 
man as illustrated here is an ab- 
surd but not unpicturesque combination of European cap 
with Oriental umbrella and bare feet. 

Perhaps the most unique and picturesque part of the 
whole city is the net-work of canal-creeks that cut the cap- 
ital into many sections. These canals flow into the Menam 
at different points for ten miles or more where the river 
runs by or through the city, and each creek is filled with 
floating houses and little boats with rounded roofs, in which 
peddiers move up and down the different streams and into 
the Menam itself with their wares. 

The house-boats are composed of two rooms, which can 
be easily discovered in the illustrations, each room having a 
roof of its own. The back room, that is, the one nearer the 
bank of the creek or the river, is the family residence, while 
the front room, open to the river, is the shop wherein the ar- 
ticles of the man’s trade are displayed, as in a Western shop 
window. Customers moving up and down the creeks guide 
their frail boats up to the “ window,” make their purchases, 
and move on. Along the Menam itself the-current is very 
swift, and it requires considerable skill to manage these 
boats and bring them alongside the proper ‘‘ shop”; but the 
navigation of larger craft is a much more difficult matter. 
Three or four gunboats and cruisers of the Siamese navy 
usually lie off the government navy-yardsin plenty of water, 
but it is no easy matter to bring them over the bar at the 
mouth of the Menam or to navigate tiem up to the city, It 
is at this point, or a little lower, that the French gunboats 
were anchored while waiting Siam’s reply to the ultimatum, 
and it can be seen how easily a successful bombardment of 
the historic city and the destruction of its temples and 
many of its 800,000 inhabitants might be accomplished. 

Happily for the preservation of a progressive though 
still uncivilized kingdom, the actual peace has not been dis- 
turbed as yet, and in spite of the rumors that the difficulty 
is by no meams over, we cannot help trusting that diplo- 
macy may be able to settle the troubles, for modern war- 
vessels would soon demolish the beauties of this powerless 
country. 
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A Svunsoutnrr.—High corsages are preferred for bridal dreswes, oxpe- 
cially at church weddings. The frout can be rounded low or cut square 
in the neck. low corsage may be worn at a home wedding in the 
evening. It will be a compliment for the bride to wear her wedding 
dress at-the wedding of a relation a month after her own wedding; of 
course the orange flowers will be taken off, and merely lace or ribbon 
trimming used. The black peau de sojie would also be suitable for the 
second wedding, but the dancing dress would not. Calling costumes are 
most worn by the guests at day weddings, Gray brocade or violet satin 
will be handsome for the dress of the bride's mother at a September wed- 
ding. Pale primrose yellow dresses of glacé surah or of taffeta silk will 
be pretty for bridemaids’ dreases in September. Trim them with yellow 
chiffon and brown velvet. Have the usual croqueties, sandwiches, salads, 
cakes, and ices, 

L. M.—Black silk petticoats will remain popular during the next au- 
tumn and winter. Make the Spanish flounce you like, and gather it with 
a standing ruffle to a gored skirt that reaches to the knee. Put two nar- 
row pinked ruffles on the lower edge of the wide flounce. 

Constant Reaper. —Get Havana-brown faced cloth for a tailor gown 
to use as a travelling dress and at the World's Fair in October. Trim 
with black serpentine braid, and put yellow or old-rose near the face to 
make it ming. White satin, with chiffon, lace, and a trimming of 
silver and pearls, will be used for wedding dresses throughout the winter. 
The earliest hints of autumn styles will be found in the New York Fash- 
ions. 

Dorotny Q.—A girl of fourteen should part her hair in the middie, and 
draw it loosely down the sides and top to plait in a long braid, or tie it up 
in a single loop at the back, 

November. —White satin will be used for wedding gowns in the autumn, 
with chiffon and pear! galloon tringmings. A Neapolitan straw hat would 
be too “summery ” for a maid of honor to wear in November. She should 
wear white French felt Jaden with white plames, One little flower-gir! is 
sufficient. 

M.-R.—A half-long coat fitted in the back, with straight double-breast- 
ed front, is becoming to stout figures, and is always popular 

Rutu.—To freshen black grenadine sponge it lightly with diluted alco- 
hol. The formula you ask for is: “ Miss Jones announces the marriage 
of her niece, Margaret Smith, to Mr. John Robi , on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember the Sixth, at Newport, Rhode Island.” 
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Fig. 1.—Breaxrast Cap 
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CrRocHET SCARF. 





Figs. 2 and 3.—Grocnet Eperes. 
For description see pattern-eheet Supplement. 





Crocner Lace. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Fig. 1.—Crocnet Epeme 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Tea CLOTH WITH OPEN CORNERS. 
Figs. 1-8.—Teza Ciorus anp TaBLeE Runner. 
, design, x. tern-sheet 
neue lane “4 ya — For design and description see No. XIX. on pattern-shect Supplement. 
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ALPHABET FOR MARKING LINEN, 


See illustration on page 660. 


fJ\HIS alphabet is of the same Japanesque style as that re- 
i cently given in No. 27, but the letters are of smaller 
size, those in the alphabet referred to being of the same size 
as the § used in combination with these letters. It will be 
seen, therefore, that by using the two alphabets conjointly 
any two-letter monogram can be combined in the same style 
as these illustrated. The work is done in satin stitch and 
stem stitch, with fine white French embroidery cotton, over 
a slight padding to give the solid raised effect illustrated. 


LADY’S CROCHET SCARF. 


See illustration on page 660. 


‘THIS searf is crocheted with a double thread of white 

mohair wool on a long coarse bone needle. The cen- 
tre is worked in a variety of tricoté or Afghan stitch, Be- 
gin by making a chain of 100 stitches; take up a loop 
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M Fig. 1.—Batiste Bouse 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement, 
" through each stitch, keeping them all on the need 
as in Afghan stitch; coming back, instead of work 
: ing off the loops 2 and 2 as in ordinary Afghan 
. stitch, by turns make 3 chain stitches, pull a 
j stitch through the next 3 loops that were worked 
off, and work off the loop pulled through; in suc 
ceeding rows take up loops only through the 3 
chain, and in working off arrange at the beginning 
and end of the row to work the 3 loops over each 
8 chain off together, which will transpose the pat- 
tern in each row; 1 row forward and 1 back make 1 = 
row of the stitch, and there are 178 such rows in the 
scarf. Work loosely. For the border work a row Gown witH BoLErRo JACKET AND SprraL Sxrrt TRIMMING. 
of slip stitches all around first, then crochet, from the For pattern and description see No. Il. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
wrong side, the 2d row as follows: by turns 5 
chain and 1 single crochet on the following 3d stitch; atthe 5, * 5 chain, for a shell work on the middle of the next 5 
corners, in this and succeeding rows, work 2 singles sepa- chain 1 single, 5 doubles with their top meshes worked off 
rated by 5chain. 8d row.—2 slip stitches on the first 2 of together and 1 single, then 5 chain, 1 single on the middle 
the first 5 chain, a single crochet on the middle chain of the one of the following 5 chain; repeat from *; close with a 
slip stitch on the first single in the row. 4th 
row.—2 slip stitches on the first 2 of the first 5 
chain, 1 single on the next, then throughout the 
row 5 chain and 1 single on the middle chain of 
the next 5. Repeat the third and fourth rows 
4 more times; and then for the lace, working or 
‘ the right side, the 13th row.—By turns 5 chain 
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PLEATED CaPE witH JeTTED YORE. 


For pattern and description see No. 1X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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and 1 single on the following 4th stitch. 14th 
row.—2 slip stitches and 1 single on the first 3 
chain of the first 5; * 5 chain, 4 doubles on the 
middle one of the next 5 chain; 5 chain, 1 single 
on the middle of the following 5 chain, repeat 
from *, but at the 
corners 8 doubles 
instead of 4; close 
with a slip on the 
ist single. 15th 
row.—4 slip stitch 

es on the first 4; 8 
chain, * 4 doubles 
between the middle 
2 of the next 4 dou 

bles; 5chain, 1 dou 

ble on the first of 
the following 5 
chain, 1 double on 
the last of the next 
5 chain, 5 chain; 
repeat from *, but 
at each corner 
make 3 groups of 4 
doubles, with 1 
chain between the 
groups, amongst 
the 8 doubles there; 
close with a slip on 
the 3d of the 8 
chain at the begin 

ning. 16th and 17th 
rows, —Like the 
last. 18th row.—3 
chain, 8 doubles 
between the middle 
2 of the 4 doubles; 
3 chain, 1 single be- 
tween the next 2 
separate doubles 
repeat. 


Caps and Neck- 
Wear. 
See illustrations on 
page 
Tt little cap 
Fig. 1 is made 


Its foundation is a crescent-shaped frame of stiff net, 
measuring sixteen inches around the outer edge, and 
an inch and a half wide at the widest part. The 
frame is covered with yellow ribbon. Two yards of 
the lace are doubled and joined by the straight edge, 
then shirred there into seven inches, and mounted on 
the frame as illustrated. A yellow satin ribbon 
rosette is at the front, and small knots are partly 
hidden among the folds of lace. 

The cap Fig. 2 has a pleated ribbon frill in the 
front, surmounted by a lace frill, which terminates 
in pointed ends headed by lace loops. <A lace 
rosette is on either side, and knots of ribbon trim 
the top. 

The tour-de-cou, Fig. 3, is of black crépe gauze. 
The gauze is in strips six inches wide, folded double; 
two gathered frills, three yards long, are set at the 
upper and lower edges of a black satin ribbon. A 
similar frill forms a puff at the middle, and on either 
side of this is another single-layer frill edged with 
red silk purling. 





Fig. 2.—Inpra Sik BLovsE. 
For description see patiern-sheet Supplement. 


The collarette, Fig. 4, is composed of three grad- 
uated thickly pleated frills of pale coffee-colored 
crépe lisse, edged with white purling, headed by a 
ruche of the same. 

The vest, Fig. 5, bas for its foundation three 
bands of ribbon, the middle one extending to the 
waist, and one half as long on each side. A yard and 
a half of lace five inches wide is gathered in a frill 
along each side, the two meeting in a point at the 
waist. A standing collar covered with lace finishes 
the neck. 





















———aae 
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of open-meshedlace COSTUME WITH Suirt WaAIsT AND SLEEVELESS BLazER.—(See Page 653. } 
four inches wide. For pattern and description see No. XVL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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A SUGGESTION FROM THE 


GA LLERY 


| stage has furnished many amusing 
anecdotes, and has in muny instances 
out the latent humor of the 
masses. One of these, told of the actor Tail- 
lade, illustrates the aptucss of the gallery 

xd in the hour of need. Jt seems that Tail- 
lade was acting in some forgotten piece with 
an abnormally ponderous actress, Mile. Sa 
zanne Lagris by name, whom he was sup 
pose lin on of the scenes to « ury off half 
fainting on his back. But his arms were too 
short to embrace the well-developed figure 
of Mile. Lagris, noting which one of the 

gods,” takiug pity on the superhuman ef 
forts of his favorite actor, shouted out, 

Make two journeys of it!’ 

Another story which shows this same ap 
titude has been told as having happened in 
1 concert ball vot far from London. An in- 
competent vocalist having endeavored to 
sing the song For goo ness’ sake, don’t say 
I told you!” was promptly hit with a missile 
in the shape of a small cabbage by one of 
the audience in the gallery 

Who threw that?’ be howled, angrily. 

It was me!" cried a voice in the gailery; 

but for goodness’ sake, don’t say I told 

you! 
’ This brought down the house, and the 
singer retired, followed by a clapping of 
hands which his own merits never could 
have evoked 


served to bring 


A BREATH OF THYME. 
BY MARTHA MeCULLOCU WILLIAMS. 
| l is the homeliest smal! berb, as unlike as 
possible to an enchanter’s wand The 
seller of it, too, bowed, blear-eyed, calling 
hoarsely about the streets with green, wiry 


bunches adungle at his back, is a figure of 
pitiful commonplace. But walk behind him 
i little space as fhe tramps up the avenue, 


with the sunlight falling soft through the 
blue November haze. The tang of his wares 
comes to you—a faint bitter spicery that 
steals into your soul, seals you away from 
the city’s rush and roar, bears you, ah! how 
many miles to the old garden in autumn 
disarray, where your straying foot first 
crushed such ‘fragrance from borders all 
overgrown 

Always in memory sunshine lies over it 
—low late sunshine — sometimes spectral 
through the swathing blue; other times soft 
ly bright as a memory of April. Those are 
the days of South wind. How fair, how free 
it blows It must be the leaves, all yellow 
though they lie, have not quite forgotten 
its long summer wooing See how they 
dance and drift in it! how tiny whirlwinds 
catch them, and bear them racing a bundred 
feet in air! A merry dance of death, is it 
not? When it is ended the leaves fall, flakes 
of a golden snow, rejoicing no doubt in that 
last revel, glad through aud through that 
the wind's last memory of them must be 
one of splendor 

The enchanter, Wind! All the pretty ten- 
der flowers are dead beyond resurrection ; 
but the queen of them, the rose, thrills still 
at his magic touch See how her nipped 
buds unfold What though her flower be 


pallid, scathed on the outer petals June’s | 


perfectest blossom has not a heart so sweet, 
is not so rarely precious as this laggard. 
Beside her the dahlia’s velvet flaunting is 
put to shame, the rayed goki of chrysanthe- 
mums is stiff aud full of artifice. They had 
shelter, those aliens, from the hard black 
frost. It fell upon the roses but to give a 
new grace See how the footstalks bend, 
holding the pale, heavy-headed flowers with 
the curve of a swan’s neck. Nor wind nor 
sun, Woo they never so warmly, can coax the 
deep-cupped petals into full unfolding. 
Truly these be blessed roses that shall live 
through days of this tender shining and come 
to the dropping at half blow. 

What happy tangle overlies the borders! 
The sweet spring shrubs are leafless all, the 
honeysuckles gay with black and yellow and 
scarlet berries. Thyme runs vagrantly at 
foot oi them all. Shakespeare's 


“Bank where the wild thyme blows’ 


was not more lushly embroidered with it 
Catnip and horehound keep it good company 
Somehow there is always a suggestion of 
moisture along the tips of their blue-green 
leathery shoots, as there is harlequinly in 
the big creamy blotechings of “ 


Texas-sage 


Mighty different that sprawling vine to the | 


real sage, standing ever prim in gray-green 
uprightness aloug the garden's paling. Even 
at flowering the herb lacks grace. How the 
stubbly stems, with sparse leaves show like 
the ‘‘ whips of small cords” knotted of our 
pleasant vices to sting us into repentance! 
These herbs the frost bites not—they en- 
dure light snow even—though the rest of 
their tribe stand dank and dead. Amid the 
rank strawberry vines the white cold fingers 
have wrought miracles of color, retiring even 
those that so late set forest and hill-side 
aflame. It is only the elder leaves that 
change. Those at the crown keep still their 
green dark smoothness. Outside lie such 
flame and gold and scarlet, crimson running 
into purple, veinings, shadings, intermin- 
glings of hues, such as the queen of fairies 
might rejoice to work or wear. Truly these 
be strawherry leaves that a duchess well 
might cuvy. The mat of them mukes gor- 
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a? paths against the light black earth, 
ot even at the berry, when each stalk 
blushes a luscious red, shall the long ranks 
be so fair to see. Now and again blossom 
clusters show white against the glowing 
The soft air has tempted them awake too 
soon by half the year. An you hope for long 
and good luck, though, dagnot pluck them. 
The fairies hold such timeless flowerings in 
special charge, and work all manner of harm 
to such as despitefully use them. 

For the most part the garden is a waste 
and void. Root and pod have been garnered 
—there remain only the long green rows of 
celery all pertly topped with green, the big 
hardy cabbage heads—and this place over 
run with wide flat-lying leaves. Winter 
turnips, those—the true ‘* seven-top” sort— 
whose long keen holding root has scarce the 
bigness of your finger, yet endures the win 
ter’s cold, and in February begins to send up 
a store of the tenderest, most toothsome 
greens that may be cut again, again, yet 
again. Even now they are relishful. See, 
the turkeys have come in long flight over the 
paling to peck greedily at the tender leafage. 
A pigeon comes too—oune of the white-and- 
chocolate flock sunning, preening themselves 
upon the gray wide-spread roof. One month, 
| November, alone of the year sees them 
free of family cares. In it they raise new 
coats instead of young. Certainly they give 
the lie to the adage that practice makes per 
fect. Despite their abounding practice, they 
are the most careless nest-builders alive; 
even Dame Partlett has more care for the 
placing of her eggs. Maybe these pretty 
spotted creatures are so spendthrift of their 
loving they have no thought, no strength to 
spare for the homely details of housekeeping. 
Three sticks, two straws, a wisp of hay 
inside the cote, or upon the chimney’s shoul 
der, and the pearl-white round is in place, 
with never a thought or care for the tiny 
naked creature that shall come out of it. 

Watch a bit of comedy here amid the tur- 
nips. When Master Ring-neck first alight- 
ed, the turkeys made much ado, ran hither 
and yon with lifted heads, cailing one to the 
other their danger-cry. Evidently they 
know well that peril has wings sometimes, 
comes out of the air to take them unawares. 

gut now they have had time to spy the in- 
truder, and find him harmless. They flout 





chase him from his chosen tuft of green. 
The big gobbler, brave in bronze - green 

| feathers and huge red wattles, sets his breast 
aruffl:, stretches a long threatening neck 
with loud vaporings and callings. But little 
cares Master Ring-neck. He trips hither and 
yon, his purply-red feet gleaming sharply 
from the green, or makes little hovering 
flights, now to this bit, now to that, picking 

| daintily the while, with a gay unconscious 
ness of the wrath of his neighbors. 

Such complacency is too much for the 
gobbler. Muster Ring-neck is guilty of lése- 
majesté, must be punished at all hazard. 
Bubbling with rage the big bird struts vain- 


assault, then faces about, drops his own 
wings, arches the feathers of his crest, makes 
himself a ludicrous small image of his as- 
sailant. More, he actually flies at the livid 
drooping snout, tweaks it maliciously, hovers 
defiantly for a breath’s space in front, then 


his surprise. 


coward at the core. See how his feathers 
droop, how he slinks behind the sober array 
of his barem, with no sort of regard for the 
example he is setting the younglings of his 
flock. Like many another tyrant, bluster is 
at once his weapon, his shield. Pierce it, he 
runs incontinently away, tuning his big voice 
to a piping treble of peace. Yet somewhat 
of the savage inheres still in his race. Let 
one of them peak, pine, be wounded, the rest 
fall instantly upon him with beak and claw, 
nor stay the attack till they have made end 
of him. Maybe the cruelty is a survival, a 
faint dim memory from the wild estate, when 
at the time of nuts the creatures migrated 
in great flocks from the hill country to the 
lowlands, and any not strong of wing were 
better killed outright than left alive to starve 
or go lonely the winter through. Even the 
lowliest life is a varied web whereof her- 
edity is warp, environment woof 

Now all the pigeons whir away, a cloud | 


stubble 
the eyebrow of his winter hollow, and calls in 
single dropping notes to his fellows winging 
about the hedgerows. Most of the trees are 
stripped, yet still the downward curve of 
bough and twig proclaims a fruitful year. 
At the verge trees of the latest sort have 
lost all their leaves, yet are gemmed all over 
their bending boughs with knots and masses 
of glowing dusk-red fruit. What sturdy 
fellows they are, needs must be, to upbear 
so rich a burden! The trunks, gnarled, 
mossy, lichen-grown, lean a little listless, but 
the springing upper twigs rise so upright and 
goodly as to proclaim the life still at prime. 
otwithstanding, the orchard has a history. 
Its setting was a sacrifice of love in the pio- 
neer time that had so scant a breadth of clear- 
ed land. The scions for it knew nothing of 
graft or nursery. Rooted slips from an East- 
ern orchard planted by apple-loving English 
immigrants, they came to this new West over 








Poh! For all his pompous pretence he is | 








gloriously at the small one, who deftly evades 


wings triumphant away to his comrades of | 
. bd . | 
the roof, before the clumsy giant has got over 









of glancing wings, to settle and feed in the | 
In the orchard a bluebird sits at | 





the long mountains between, packed in a 
pewter quart pot, and slung at the owner's 
saddle-bow. “Finding room and to spare, 
they have thrived and multiplied, Now 
half the country has slips of their stock, and 
eats rejoicingly the fruit thereof. 

Peace broods above the wide gray farm- 
house. All its doors. stand wide to the soft- 
air. You see within the bare hall floor, pol- 
ished with years of use; the dull gleam of 
old brass against time-darkened walnut and 
mahogany. There are guns upon the wall, 
a huoting-horn swung under; hounds, lithe, 
sieek, many.spotted, lying at length about 
the door, and at a sunny open window a 
white-draped table bears the big leather- 
bound family Bible, worn with much hand- 
ling, that says how at night and in the morn- 
ing the hend of this house makes prayer to 
the God of his fathers. 


A TWISTED TEACHING 
NE of the most perverted and uncom- 





fortable doctrines is the one preached | 


to the plain girl by the well-meaning moralist: 

‘* You can’t be pretty, my dear; you are 
hopelessly plain, of course. “The only thing 
you can do is to be good and amiable and 
helpful, and make yourself attractive to peo- 
plein that way.” 

There is some truth at the bottom of this, 
but it is so twisted out of shape that no one 
could recognize it. People who are truly 
good, and whose lives are but an expression 
of the love of which their hearts are full, 
couldn't help being pretty if they wanted to. 
The moral sermon would be much more 
popular if it were preached in its proper 
shape. 

When hypocrites pretend to be good and 
helpful, it is the hypocrisy that shows, not 
the goodness, for there is none there. True 
love and real sweetness are always truly 
beautiful, and shine out in the face of their 
possessor with a loveliness that attracts far 
more than Grecian features or a dazzling 
complexion. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 


: : | success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, alinys 
him utterly, set him at naught, and try to | 


all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
dinrrheen. 
world. Twenty-five ceuts a bottle.—[{ Adve.) 





YOUNG MOTHERS 
should early learn the necessity of keeping on hand 
a supply of Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
for nursing babies as well as for general cooking. It 
has stead the test for 30 years. 
Drugyist sell it.—{ Ade.) 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 
i Breakfast Breakfast Cocoa 


Se} - Absolutely Pure and 
' . Soluble. 


NO ALKALIES or OTHER 
CHEMICALS or DYES 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
and is far more economical, 
costing less than one cent 
@ coup It is delicious, nour- 
ishing, and BASILY DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


The Real Hub 


of the universe is not 
Boston, but 


Cudahy’s 
Extract 


of Beef, 
Rex Brand, 


which is the preserved 
nutriment of pure lean 
M% beef. It makes per- 
fectly delicious Soups 
and Gravies, giving appetite and 
health. 

It is unlike the ordinary beef ex- 
tracts, and will be a pleasant surprise 
to those who haven’t tried it. 
















Dealers sell it, or on receipt of 6c. in stamps 
to pay postage we’ll send a sample package. 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO., “ 
South Omaha, - + Nebraska. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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Sold by draggists in every part of the | 


Your Grocer and | 


| the growth of hair on the face. 





DELICATELY PEREUM 
rT 
— REFRESHING-HEALTAFUL 


Yee oss 














{Insure a Faultless Fitting Bodice 


WITH ANY KIND OF MATERIAL 
NO WRINKLING—NO BULGING—NO GAPING. 
They make a smooth, tin seam, 
the hump and every desirable feghune of cher 
Hooks and Eyes, with special advan over’ 
other make, and are recognized by every 
Well-Dressed od Woman 

















Kosmeo 


Is the finest of 


Teh eafes TOILET CERATES. 


Soothing, Healing, and Cleansing in the highest 
degree. It has the quality of making the flesh firm 
and the «kin fine-grained and close-pored, thus pre- 
venting the formation of wrinkles. Renders the skin 
a soft, smooth, aud velvet Contains no 
mineral oil* or animal fate, and unlike glycerive or 
vaseline and kindred preparations does not promote 
It is especially nice 
to use before applying face powders, and to protect 
the skin from wind and enn. Price, 75 cents. For 
sale by druggists. Sent by mail, postpaid. Sample 
sent for 0c. Mires. GREVAISK GHABAT 

“Beauty Bester,” 1355 Michigan Ave., Chicago, u 


RRY'S [RIGOPHEROUS 
Wo, HAIR AY SKIN. 


RG) An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
3 and diseases of the 
kin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises rnd 
epraint. All druggists or by mail S0cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 


Steel cizzort's Pens 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
NOW EXHIBITED AT THE 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO, 


Manufactures Build’s, Dept, H, Group 89. 


200 West 23d Street, — Seid 
affords thorough instruction in Wall Paper and Carpet Designing, 
and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT 
It is the only school of the kind in the world im which the in- 
structors are practical head designers, and architects from the 
leading establishments in the city 
Tuition, $50.00 a Year 
Cat -_ ~ free. For further information ap ply to 
s ELLEN J. POND, Secreta 


> 
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LADIES’ Select Art School will be opened on the 
4 lst of October in Paris. Water Color and Oil, 
Landscape, Figure, and Decoration. Terms, $20 per 
month. Hours,8 A.M. to 5 P.M. Number of pupils 


| limited to25. Wm. L. Dodge will correct twice a week, 


Wednesdays and Saturdays. For further information 
apply to Wm. L. Dovar, 8 Rue d’Alencon,Paris, France. 


Pennsyivania, Philedelnhia, 1924 C hestout Street. 
MISS BOYER’S 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND MUSIC SCHOOL, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS. 
MELDER A Beautiful Toilet Powder that dis els 
disagreeable results of ap on. 


sample pec mple package. Mrs. Alle Allon, 121 E.434 St, St., N.Y. ty Clty, 
Or. THOMPSON'S EVE WATER 
HARPER'S NEW CATALOGUE, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and indexed, will be sent 
by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents 
























































KNOWLEDGE 


pens A. no and improvement, and tends to per- 
mt, when rightly used. The many, who 
live better than others and enjoy life more, with lese 


expenditure, by more promptly adapting the world’s 
best products to the needs of physical being, will at- 
test value to health of the pure hquid laxative 
principles embraced in the pumely ~~ 4 ot Figs. 
oan excellence is be to its presenting, in = jorm 
table and t to the taste, the - 
fen ro truly beneficlal properties of a perfect laxa- 
tive, effectually cleansin g the system, dispelling Colds, 
Headaches and Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
met with the approval of the di 





Pears’ 


- Pears’ Soap 
softens and 
smoothes,en- 
courages ac- 
tion of the 
skin, and this 
is health to 
the skin. 








because it acts on the Kidneys ~~ J ane Bowel 
without weakening them, and it is perfec from 
every objectionable su nee. Syrup oe ‘Figs i for 
sale by all druggists in 50 cent and $1.00 bottles, 
but it is manufactured by the CALIFORNIA FIG 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on every 
package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, bein 
eee, you will not accept any substitute 
offe: 


Cw 

with your full name and add 

and we will send you this ele- 
. stem wind watch for ex- 


"en 





rs ae 


me Ww. D. Howells. 





Variety. 


For HAND 


AND 


WORK, 


also 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 
OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 





In the popular requirements of 
SPEED, COMFORT, 
SAFETY, DURABILITY, 


| ¢Columbia 
| Bicycles 


ARE COMPLETELY, 
UNEQUIVOCALLY, 
ABSOLUTELY, ¢ 
THE STANDARD BICYCLES OF THE WORLD. 
POPE MFG. CO., 


BOSTON. BNEW YORK. cnicaeo. HARTFORD. 


Malini iin | 


Beaatifvi 
Fos Tre a ansan Ste: roe Pimples, Liver 
other a oe 








oles. ~ ye 
M all bi 
plexion to its original fresh 


| Malyjwa tc ichTHYOL Ma | Prot. |. Tuber 


- oat Dtrimoes 








PERSONAL BEAUTY 


How to acquire and retain it. 

How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
‘reckles and Superfiuous Hair; to 
Increase or Keduce Flesh; to Color 
= Hair and Beautify the complex- 
A book of interest to every 
Mailed (sealed) for [Qoente. 
N. Y. City. 


fon 
MADAME LAUTiER, 124 W. 2d St, 


Ladies and girls, if you 


THE WORLD OF CHANCE. A Novel. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50; Paper, 60 cents 

THE QUALITY OF MERCY. A Novel. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50; Paper, 75 cents. 

AN IIPERATIVE DUTY. A Novel. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 cents. 

A HAZARD OF NEW FORTUNES. 
A Novel. 2 Volumes, 12mo, Cloth, $2.00; 
Ill.,12mo, Paper, $1.00 ; II]. ,8vo, Paper, 75¢. 

ANNIE KILBURN. A Novel.  12mo, 
Cloth, #1.50; Paper, 75 cents 

APRIL HOPES. A Novel. 12mo, Cloth, | ~ 
$1 50; Pape r, 75 cents 

THE SHADOW OF A DREAM. A Novel. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 cents 

THE MOUSE TRAP, and Other Farces. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 

THE ALBANY DEPOT. A Farce. Ilus- 
trated. 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents. 


THE GARROTERS. 


32mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 


A LETTER OF INTRODUCTION. 


A Farce. I)lustrated, 


A 
Farce. Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, 50 cents, 
THE UNEXPECTED GUESTS. 4 Farce. 


Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 


MODERN ITALIAN POETS. 


IDE Essays and 
Versions. Portraits 


12mo, Cloth, $2.00. 

CRITICISM AND FICTION. With Portrait. 
12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 

A BOY’S TOWN. Described for HARPER'S 
Younc Prop.e, Ill. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 

CHRISTMAS EVERY DAY, and Other 


Stories. Told for Children. I)lustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


A LITTLE SWISS SOJOURN. 


Illus- 
trated. Small 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents, 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


SH Any of the abwwe works will be nent by mail, post- | 


ane repaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, 
or Mexico, on rent of + ha) Om 


GRIPPLES, iiss 
“. TRICYCLE 


CHEAP FOR ALL. 
“FAY MFG. CO., Elyria, 0 
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RAND, McNALLY & CO.’S 
RELIABLE GUIDES 


TO THR 


World’s Columbian Exposition 


AS BELOW DESORIBED 
Must be Procured Before Entering the Exposition. 
They Cannot be Purchased Within the Grounds, 
BUT ARE FOR SALE 
At all News-stands and Book Stores. 


A WEEK AT THE FAIR 


Contains indexed map showing location of every building, ground 
plans of buildings, position of home and = mn exhibits. De- 
seri architecture and explains statu: decorations. A 
ae list of Chicago Hotels and much ot! information. 


ye eh large octavo, illustrated with over 
vings. 





275 art’ 


Price with paper ° 50 cents 
Handsomely Sound § ~y cloth, ° $1.00 
Full seal-grained leather binding, 2.00 





RAND, McNALLY & CO.°S 


Handbook .°:. World's Columbian Exhibition 


Contains information similar to that in above book in somewhat 
| comdensed form 


224 pages, octavo, profusely illustrated. 


or 
THE 


Price in paper cover, - 25 cents 
eee bound in cloth, “ 
ull seal-grained leather bi inding, $1.50 


SPECIAL ARTICLES CONTRIBUTED 
by the following 
Exposition Officials and Eminent Authorities : 


Mra. Potter Palmer, “the Uncrowned Queen of America,” 
President Board of Lady Managers. 

The Countess of Aberdeen. 

Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. 


D. HM. Burnham, Chief Supervising Architect and Di- 
rector of Works. 


statuary and decorations, etc 


Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price, by 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., 


Also by the architects of main State and United States 
Government buildings, and the sculptors who designed the 


164 Adams Street, Chicago. 





BONED WITH 


KABO 


Warranted not to break or 
roll up with 


ONE YEAR'S WEAR 


If they do we will cheer- 
fully return the ener 


for them, the 
Grae 


' Sri Satisfactory in all respects 
CORSETS After Three Weeks’ Wear 
It may be returned to us and 
money will be refunded. 
CHICAGO CORSET COMPANY 
Chicago and New York. 


BALL'S 
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FASHIONS FAD 


ee 


PTIOLE 


article of 
Retaing all the delicate 
Tatty Barre of the 
ease Keturn if not. Entirely Satis! GA hu. 


Nae AA my afin Sing mee 
Dy 1106 Ches' , Philadelphia 





G. “C. BITTNER & co., TOLEDO, oO. 
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MR. J.B. SMALL 





| lished in Harfer’s Bazar. Send for price-list to 


' 
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growers 
All intending purchasers are 





Agent, or to Messrs. Roezen direct, for t 
pleasure in sending to such free. 


J.TER KUILKE, General American Agent, 33 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Our own Book on Cultivation for 40 cts. 


ROOZEN’S DUTCH BULBS. 

For Fall, 

HYACINTHS, TULIPS, NARCISSUS, LILIES, CROCUS, RANUNCULUS, IRIS, AMARYLLIS, 

GLOXINIAS, PEONIES, DELPHINIUMS, GLADIOLI, DAHLIAS, ETC., ETC., 
IN THOUSANDS OF VARIETIES, NEW AND OLD. 

0 The flowers which, if planted #xdoors in the Fall, cheer the homes in the gloomy 

Winter months ; which, if planted ouédoors in the Fall, are among the first to show their ex- 
quisite beauties in the Spring. 


est catalogue of the above and all new and rare bulbs is published by the famous 
NT. ROOZEN & SON, OVERVEEN (near Haarlem), HOLLAND. 


°93, and Spring, '94, Planting. 


(Est.1832. 


respectfully invited to a) 


CB” Prices greatly reduced. 


Mention Harfer’s Pazar. 











is prepared to 
furnish to those 
desiring them, cut paper patterns of any designs pub- 


J. B. omen 491 Broad St., Sewanee N. J. 


) 


pply to undersigned American | 
ec above catalogue, which we take 





yet strong, wit 

general wear. 
Important! 

with the manufacturers’ name (B. 


a em 





Priestley & Co.). 


WHAT IS CARMELITE? 


It is the lightest weight black silk-and-wool fabric made, and a Priestley. 
ourtace which causes it to be specially desirable for travelling purposes or 
ACTORY WEAR GUARANTEED. 
All the we...) on goods are stamped, every 5 yards, on the under side of the selvedge, 
genuine. 


Sheer and as cool as muslin; 


Unless so stamped they are not 
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Something absolutely 
NEW in CERAMICS. 


At the World’s Fair, visit our pavilion 
in the French Section of Manufacturer's 
Building, and examine the new 


FURNACE FIRE COLORS, 


an entirely new departure in the decoration 
of hard porcelain. 


Regarding these colors, Le Journal des 
Dues. of Paris, says: 

* The firm of E. Gerard, Dufraisseix & Co., by 
extending the limits of furnace fire decorating 
has made for bs a ny place in the manu 
Sepees of lain. exhibits sent to Chi- 

show us that an "at progress has been 
actomplished. Furnace fire decorating has ceased 
to be an exceptional experimental act. 


Arts 


Ours is THE 


Cu. Fieto HAVILAND 
LIMOGES CHINA 
FABRIQUE FONDEE EN 1797. 


“a nRD, DUFRAISSE, 
ER me, 4 Cle 





E. 


NEARLY A CENTURY OLD. 











The Best Muslin for Ladies’ Skirts. 


Pride of the West. 





Skirts made from this muslin are for 
sale by all leading retail dry-goods deai- 
ers; also the muslin in 36, 41, and 45 
inch widths. 














Wauregan Mills 


ARE THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS 
OF THE WIDELY POPULAR 


PRINTED 
Irish Lawns 


MARK. 
The Trade Mark is on every piece. 
Beware of imitations. 














HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HAKPER’S MAGAZINE. fustuye Pree, $4 


HARPER'S WEKKLY............ 4 00 
HARPEK S BAZAK. 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PHOUPLE... = 2 00 


Booksellers and Postmasters wally receive subscrip- 
tions, Subscriptions sent direct to the publixhers should 
be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y, 





SMBHARTSHORNS suapensii cas! 
Beware of imitations. 








“PARTED as 


Made of negarel CURLY 





the m’ 
€.Burnham, 71 State-st.\Cent’ 





Mme. Celia Conklin’s 
CURLING CREAM. 
best preparation on the market 
pond holding the Hair in Curl, Bangs, 

nd Frizzes, absolutely harmiess. It 
is an excellent tonic for the hair. Once 
tried always used. rice,25 and soc. 
Enclose 2c. stump for latest directions 
how to use perfumes. 


P. B. Keys, 405 State St., Chicago, Ill. 
and business of all kinds 


| SHOPPING in New York by a lady of 
| 


, Without charge. Circular 
188A I BOND, 58 Lexingtoa : Ave., N.Y. 


| WANTED nie 


GEO. STINSON & CO., B 















HET W 

CIty On COUNTS 

PARTICU: CULARB on AB: 
‘St. Chicago, bi, 





GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 


and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 
vx 1664, Portland, Maine, 
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AN ANXIOUS PARENT. 
SAY, MISTER, BE YOU ONE O' THEM COLLEGE BOYS?” 





1 A-AS 

WELL, WAS YE ALWAYS THIS WAY? Pp , . 
WHAT WAY, SIR OVERWHELMING. 
LIKE VE Re ow 


“IT WAS DREADFUL,” SAID ETHEL; “MY HAT BLEW OFF AND LANDED OW CHnOLLI£ 
SIMPson.” 


ruin’. | WAS ONLY THINKIN’ EF IT WAS COLLEGE AS MADE YE LIke THIs, I'D “Dip IT STUN HIM?” 
TELYGRAFT MY SON TO COME HOME “No—IT sUFFOCATED HIM.” 





A WISH. OBVIOUS THE BEGGAR'S DREAM. 
( : thought the fisherman ** Evolation ie interesting, but somehow or other it ien’t satisfactory. To own a yacht, I think, would be pure bliee; 
i e waters biue, Granting that back of man was the monkey, what was back of the To have a horse would snit me to a dot; ' 
I only wish the fish would bite monkey ?” ~ To have a cottage would not come amiss, 
As these mosquitoes do. Pumsir Beapyaver * His tail, of course E’en though it stood upon some backwoods Jot. 
—— ~~» 
4 § ends about here ?” asked the tourist “Isn't it raining?” said Mrs. Hicks as she and her husband sat in the To have a store of bonds would suit me quite; 
turt the native, slowly: “‘ain’t never seen none, though parlor of their little sea-side cottage the other night. To cat off conpons would be jolly fun; 
7) uy back in the thick woods.’ “Oh no, It's bright starlight.” I sometimes think I would be pleased to strike 


“ But what is that pattering I hear at the windows?” 


A A bit of venison if I'd a gun. 
“That, my dear, is the mosquitues banging their noses 


pep 4 against the wire screens. A shelf or em of rarest hooks would please ; 
y; “What nonsense this all is about men getting on their , ed rman far ep Sow we ter pe pace 
, knees when they propose!” eaid Mrs. Parsiow to her dear With naught to do bat t > the skies. 
x friend. “ My husband didn’t do any such absurd thing when E gase up at the 
he asked me to marry him.” p 
“He did when he proposed to me,” said the dear friend, Yet, while I dream by day and night of such, 
without thinking. And think their ownership wonld be immense, 
ey eee *Twould aleo please me much if I coald touch 
Old Uncle Gabe's young masters love to mystify him with And call my own a paltry fifty centa. Cariyie Suite. 
long words, which he will never own that he does not under- 
stand. Re 


One day one of them said to him, “‘ Uncle Gabe, if you and “What are you standing on this corner for?” queried the policeman 
your wife were walking down the street, and a man should of old Abner Brown, of Wayback. 


come up and recognize you, what would you do ?”’ “Why, I jest put a letter in that box there for my wife, an’ it's jest 





“I'd knock him down,” promptly returned Uncle Gabe, occurred to me as bow she ain't likely to git it.’ 
—>—_ — “ Why not?” 

“ Mariar,” said Uncle Sila, ‘‘ we must fire Pete.. I gave him “* Because she ain't comin’ this way, an’ even ef she was, she hain’t got 
a rubber stamp to put the dates on the eggs as the hens laid no key to git in the box with.” 
‘em, an’ when I got ‘em to market this mornin’ I found he'd 
stamped ’em all 1892.” 

, Inertaste Teaverrer. “ What time does the next train go, agent?” 
“ What is the matter, Mosky ?” asked the tumble-bug of the Agent. ** Where are you going 7” 


mosquito. “ You look pale and worn.” 
“IT am,” replied the mosquito “TI 
wasted last night on a French wax doll, 
thinking in the dark that it was a fat little 
baby. I’m nearly starved.” 
ee 


Inerranice Teavecier. * That's none of your business.” 


“Reggey,” said Tired Thomas the -_— 
Tramp to his companion, “de papers says Tu Wily 
there’s a finanshul convulsion in our HPN if 
midst.” atl 

“That's only a newspaper sensation, I : 
guess, Tammy. I ‘ain't felt no uneasiness 
in the money market myself. Coin's as 
plenty with me now as ever. Will you 
join me in a glares of this well-water 7?” 

a 

“Papa,” said Willie, “didn't you tell 
me those were lightning-bugs we saw 7”’ 

“Yea,my son. Why?” 

“ Well, I think you must have made a 
mistake, daddy. I listened hard, and they 








didn't thunder a bit.” 
—— 
** What a euperb face!” said one Boston 
girl to another as they stood before a ° 
MOORED. marble head of Minerva 
“Yes,” anid the other. “What a nose 
Q 1G GER, WAVING ATTACHED HIMSELF TO A TREK, FISHES WITH A SENSE for spectacles !" 
or OURITY THAT GREATLY ADDS TO HIS ENJOYMENT OF THE OOCASION, —— <> 2 
A fly had fallen into the ink-well of a 
certain author who writes a very bad and 
DECEITFUL HAWKINS very inky hand. The writer's little boy rescued the 
fidence is the mainstay of a happy married life. My wife con- unhappy insect and oopees him on a piece of paper. 
siders me the most absolutely truthful man in the world,” said Hawkins. After watching him watensty for a while, he called to 
‘Dear me, Hawkine!’ reterned Barlow. “How you have deceived — — and requested her to come to him for a 
es . ninute. 
~~. -- “Here's a ejercated fly, mamma,” he said. “ He f 
* Hankinson,” eald Jingleberry, “ were you ever in love 7’ writes jast like papa. | 
* Ones eplied Hankinson, “and the object of my affection was the 
——— 
finest creature in the world.’ 
‘And was ciprocated 7 


“There's one curious thing about discovering 


“ Pally places,” said Johuny, after he got throngh with his 
“And yet you never married study. “ Take Bermuda, for instance. It was discov- \ 
“No couldn't ered by 8 man named Bermudez. How he happened } 
“ Why not? to stumble on a place with a name just like his ! 
* A man can't marry himeelf 


beat# me.” 
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’ 

FOOLISH TO GIVE UP. 
RAY'S ST. BERNARD PUPPY. “Howpy po, Hanter? I mgae You've Given UP arnt.” 
. “Yes. I vourn ovr I covutpr'r PAINT, AND GAVE It UP.” 
Wuew sur a Frew weexs orp, Ra¥ map Tavent Watow pm wor SEEM HALF 60 rowwy To Ray six monrns “How roouwsa! Wuyr, MAN, WHEN YOU FIND OUT YOU CAN’? PAINT You'RE s0ST 
MIM MANY FUNNY TRIOKS, LATER. BEGINNING.” 

: / . 
: ~ 
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A SUMMER SUGGESTION. 


HE dispo-ition of garoage in summer is 

a problem tue solving of which is not 
easy, especially where the use of gas or oil 
stoves prevents its burning, us is easily done 
during winter with the range and furnace in 
full blast. Any lessening of the garbage is | 
always a gain, and cleanly householders en 
deavor to reduce the refuse. The husks and 
cobs of sweet corn largely increase the 
kitchen refuse The homely old-time prac 
tice of drying the husks, a practicable method | 
of utilizing this share of the refuse, might 

be profitably revived. Cooks will scarcely 
care to do this, being conservative and de 
spisers of smull thrifts, but if the husks are 
freed from the corn silk and cobs and dned 
out-doors in the sun they will be found he!p 
ful in filling those countless cushions whi *h 
are so pleasant a feature in modern hou es 
If the husks are spread in a shallow basket 
or filled loosely into an old peach basket 
they will not blow away except under great 
provocation The husks should be turned 
once or twice a day, and when thoroughly 
dry can be stored away till ‘‘called for.” 
Cornhusks will not make soft and dainty 
cushions, but they will be found acceptable 
for stuffing foot-cushions, hassocks for the 
children of the house, who sit too low in 
ordinary dining chairs when they have out 
grown their high chairs, and for piazza Seats 
A top coating of hair, feathers, or cotton 
batting will soften cushions filled with dried 
husks 


SUMMER SOUPS AND 
SEA-SIDE DISHES 


HE trite saying that everything has its 

drawbacks is often impressed upon house 
keepets who are enjoying the pleasure of a 
summer residence in the country or by the 
sea, when they find themselves cut off from 
city supplies and obliged to have every 
article on their tables cooked on the premises, 
Some owners of summer homes have certain 
recipes which they use only in the country, 
and many of those given below were copied 
from verbal directions 

Trish Potato Soup —Peel a quart of nice 
white potatoes, and boil them in a gallon of 
water When they are well done, take them 
out and mash fine ‘Season with pepper, 
salt, and butter to taste, and add 2 onions 
chopped fine, or a bunch of celery chopped 
fine, if pre ferred Return the mixture to the 
boiling water, and let it boil fifteen minutes 
Beat very light 2 eggs, into which stu a 
cupful of sweet cream, and add it to the 
soup Many persons also like to have 2 
or 8 slices of toast put in with the cream 
Let the whole boil up once, and serve 
is tempting both to the eye and the palate 

Tomato Soup —Pare and cut in quarters 
tomatoes enough to fill a quart measure, add 
1 quart of water, boil them together for an 
hour, and just before serving add a quart of 
milk, a piece of butter the size of an egg, 
salt and pepper according to taste Let it 
come to ascald, but not boil Some persons 
think the flavor somewhat resembles oyster 
a 

Clam Bisque —Take 1 quart of clams, 
pick them over and chop them fine Put 
them into a quart of water, adding all the 
liquid, set them on the fire, and let them 
stew until all the goodness is extracted 
Strain off the liquor, and leave it to settle 
Set 1 quart of milk to boil, and thicken 


it with 1 table-spoonful of butter and 1 | 


of flour braided together, Pour off the li- 


quor carefully, lest there should be any sand | 


or bits of clam in the sediment, add it to the 
milk, and serve hot. This is very delicate, 
and is liked by many people who do not 
care for clam soup prepared in the usual 
way. 

Fish Chowder —Fry 7 slices of pork for 
a haddock weighing five or six pounds, 
Then fry in the fat 2 good-sized onions, 
Pare and slice 10 potatoes. Cut the had- 
dock into pieces about the right size for 
serving Put into an iron pot a layer of 
fish, then one of potatoes, sprinkle over this 
some of the onion (sliced), some pepper, salt, 
and a little flour, 1 or 2 slices of pork, 
then another layer of fish, potatoes, etc., un- 
til all has been used. Pour in the fat, cover 
the whole with boiling water, and cook from 
twenty minutes to half an hour, according to 
the thickness of the fish About ten min- 
utes before serving split 10 hard crackers, 
dip them in cold water, and add them to the 
chowder with about a pint of milk If this 
receipt is used for cooking in the open air— 
chowder-making being a favorite amusement 
in some places-—the pork can be fried im the 
iron pot 

Stewed Lobster.—Cut up the meat of a 
large lobster, add a little pepper, salt, vine- 

ar, and a quarter of a pound of butter Put 
into a stew- redge the mixture with 
flour, heat thoroughly together, and serve 

Lobster Salad.—Cut the meat of a good- 
sized lobster into small pieces; make a dress. 
ing of mustard, vinegar, salt, and pepper, or 
any French dressing that suits the taste, and 
squeeze over the whole the juice of half a 
lemon Place this in a shallow platter, 
cover it entirely with lettuce leaves, and 
spread over them another dressing made as 
follows; Beat with a fork the yolks of 2 
raw eggs, pouring oil slowly on them until 
the mixture is about the thickness of rich 
cream Boil 8 eggs hard, cut in shapes to 
suit the fancy, and garnish the dish. 


| stir until it is as thick as cream 





This | 





Fish Pété.—This is an excellent wey of 
using auy cold fish which may be left over 
from dinner. Free thoroughly from bones 
and shred fine —— fish to fill a pint 
measure, ena of milk, 2 eggs, 
one-quarter of a nd flour mixed smoothly 
with a little milk which has been reserved 
from the quart. Season with pepper, salt, 
and nutmeg, one-quarter of a teaspoonful of 
each. Mix the milk, flour, eggs, und spice 
smoothly together. Set it over the fire. and 
Put ina 
deep baking dish alternate layers of sauce, 
fish, and bread crumbs, in the order named, 
and set in the oven until it is slightly brown. 
ed Very little time is required, as almost 
all the ingredients have been previously 
cooked It is an excellent dish for break- 
fast, lunch, or tea. 

Deviled Crabs.—Boil as many crabs as you 
think will furnish 6 ounces of meat. When 
cool enough to handle, remove the meat from 
the shells, cut it into small pieces, and clean 
the shellsthoroughly Add to 6 ounces of the 
crab meat 2 ounces of bread crumbs, 2 hard- 
boiled eggs chopped, the juice of half a lemon, 
a little cayenne-pepper, and salt Mix the 
whole with cream sauce, fill the shells, sprin- 
kle them with bread crumbs, and set in the 
oven until slightly browned 

Lobster Salad Loaves. —This is a dainty little 
dish for lunch, and also a weleome addition 
to picnic viands, Cut a small piece from 
the top of a French roll, and remove all 
the crumb from the inside. Cut cold lobster 
into pieces about the size of dice, mix it with 
mayonnaise dressing, and fill the cavity in 
the rolls, covering with the piece which has 
been removed A pretty way of servin 
which also secures the cover firmly, is to t e 
baby-ribbon around the roll, finishing with a 
pretty bow on top Mary J. SarrorD 


SUMMER REST. 


T= heat that prevailed during some re- 
cent days has aroused in more than 
one mind reflections upon the demoralizing 
effects of hot weather We can spare pity 
for the poor when the thermometer is at its 
lowest, but we are often so selfishly absorbed 
in our own wretchedness that we have no 
compassion to spare for any one when the 
mercury ranges up in the nineties 

Some of us may be willing to give up the 
snug corner near the fire when “‘ icicles hang 
from the nail”; but how few will, on a broil- 
ing day, cheerfully resign a position where 
all the benefit of the rare breeze can be felt? 
We will work our fingers to the bone for 
our best-beloved in normal temperature, but 
we secretly shrink from the exertion of 
fetching a cup of cold water to a thirsty 
soul when heat and humidity are rampaut 

And how neatness and elegance go to the 
wall! Behold the notable housewife perspir- 
ing from every pore, palm leaf in hand! 
There will be little catering done to-day, and 
the sweeping and dusting may take care 








of themselves Her daughter, generally a 
“high-flier at fashion,” has discarded crimps, 
| corsets, and close-fitting costumes, and en 
dures the heat in the lightest of clothing 
; careless of style and stays. 
| As we mark these derelictions in the 
| habitually correct, can we be harsh in ou 
judgment of hot-weather criminals? Car 
we not rather summon up a hitherto unfel 
charity for those poor creatures who con 
tribute their share to the “ carnival of crime’ 
that often marks the heated term? 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


45 Ibs. 


of Prime Beef, free of fat, are required to 
make one pound of 


Extract “ BEEF 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a dif- 
ferent soup for each day in the month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 


“pearl glass” lamp-chimneys 
do not break from heat, not 
one in a hundred. 

They are made of tough 
clear glass, clear as crystal. 


They fit the lamps they are made 
for. Shape controls the draft. 
Draft contributes to proper com- 
bustion; that makes light; they 
improve the light of a lamp. 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MacsetTn Co. 





Macbeth’s “pearl top” and 








HARPER’S BAZAR 









HE U. S. Government Chemists have 
‘ reported, after an examination of the 9% 
different brands, that the ROYAL Bak- 
ing Powder is absolutely pure, greatest 
in strength, and superior to all others. 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY, 106 WALL ST hp yy 
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If You Want 


and enjoy good health, 


Ask for ‘Franco 
All 


tidious. 
ican Soups.” 
them. 

Sample can, your choice, mailed on 


postage, 14 cents. 
ock Turtle, Ox Tail, 


Beef, Pea, Clam Broth, Pearl Tapicca, 
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it ‘is essential to secure 


|} such brands of food products as are known for 
largest 


}| their purity. A visit to our kitchen, 
and only Soup Canning Establish- 
ment always open to visitors), 
is a revelation to the most fas- 


grocers 


Consomme, Tomato, 
s| French Bouillon,Chicken,Chicken Gumbo, Julienne, 
}| Printanier, Mutton Broth, Mulligatawny, Vegetable, 
j 


Franco-American Food Company, 


West Broadway & Franklin Street, New York, 


to Live Well 


(the 


Amer- 
sell 


receipt of 




















* THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD yr 





PURE, DELICIOUS, 
NOURISHING 


ronNURSING MOTHERS, INFANTS 4no 





CHILDREN) 


rr IN VALIDS 4" 
CONVALESCENTS. 


ror DYSPEPTIC, een AND 


AGED PERSONS. 
AN UNRIVALLED tooD IN THE 
Si 


cK-ROOM 
SRP DRUGGISTS. WE SOMPPCARRE SEs newven 


& ‘Ginfort Say: 
Powd 





er 


Cures 
Salt Rheum, 


Eczema, 

Chafing, Burns, 
Pimples, Sunbern, 
Itching, Tender Feet, 


Infant Chafing, and Scalding. 
Send id 1 
Ma bonspronpimee 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


COMFORT SOAP, the Best Baby Soap, gs cents a cake. 











A fine 14k 


) our full name and address, and we 

willsend you one of these ¢! it 
richly Soucied gala finished watches 
by « es ——, and if 
you thin equal in appearance to 
any $25.00 gold watch pay our sam: le 


$ 


Address 
THe NATIONAL M'FO 
& IMPORTING CO. 
Dearborn Gt., Chicago, he 











_t LIKE MY WIFE TO 
[Dae Possoat's Completion Powder because f 











Dr THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
665 











For temperance people—a health- 
giving drink for the masses. 


Hires k 


Not a harmful ingredient in its 
make-up. Nothing but the pur- 
est extracts of carefully selected 
herbs, roots, barks and berries. 


A 25cent package makes Five 
Gallons of a Delicious, Strength- 


[ese ana tine Jf 
pPENCERIAN 
















ARE THE BEST 


IF YOU WISH TO TRY THEM, 
Will send sample card on receipt of return 
postage, 2 cents. 

810 Breadway, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., “Srv 


“The Old Easy Chair.” 


The last issue (No. 8) of the Frank- 
lin Square Collection begins with the 
favorite song, “The Old Easy Chair 
by the Fire,’’ and contains Flow, Ria 
Verde—Lone Starry Hours—There’s 
a Sigh in the Heart—I’m Afloat— 
All’s -Well—Chimes of Zurich— 
Happy and Light—Welcome, Pretty 
Primrose— Johnny Schmoker— Ail 
"Round My Hat—Mermaid’s Eve- 
ning Song— Angus Macdonald — 
Home So Blest—with many another 
good song. It ends with Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen’s beautiful “Story of 
the Nightingale,’ which is given in 
full above and below the music, im- 
mediately after Molloy’s song of the 
same name, suggested by this charm- 
ing story of the Emperor and the bird. 


Sold Hy ere. Price, so cents; Boards, 60 
cents ; 1.00, Pamphiet containing Speci- 











Cloth 
men of gs and = contents of the sev« 
| @ral numbers sent without cha 
Harper & New York. 
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Fig. 4.—Varieties or Lear. 
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Fig. 1.—DEvVeLOPMENT IN FLOwEeR Forms. 


ELEMENTS OF FLORAL 
DESIGN 
BY LOUIS RHEAD. 
iil 

O far leaves and flowers have only 
S been considered as flat or conven 
tionalized ornament. There is yet a 
step forward, where natural plant form 
is made the basis, but no more, the plant 
form being deve loped to a given size or 
shape to suit exactly the object decora 
ted. The finest ornament in the past 
has been so much developed from the 
natural plant as to be hardly recogniza- 
ble as such. The honeysuckle of the 
Greeks, the acanthus of the Romans and 
{talians, the horsechestnut of the Moors, 
all ave severely decorative. The success 
they achieved was due to their ability 
to originate and develop ornament from 
natural forms, so as best to suit the parts 
decorated One of the finest pieces of 
decorative ornament the world has seen 
is taken from the pediment of the Parthe 
non (Fig. 6), which is ye rfect for the pur 
pose intended, not a slavish copy of any 
flower, but so developed and elaborated 
by studied observation that design can 
go no higher 

Development is a law of its own, its 
function being to constantly alter both 
flowers and leaves to a given shape, to fit 


a given space. In Fig. 2 is shown a series 


of leaves, the top row beginning with, 
first, a narrow willow leaf; the second is 
widened at the middle, the third at the 
apex, the fourth at the stem, and so on 
to the last one. In the second row are 
oval leaves with divisions, the leaves di- 
vided in different parts and in different 
degrees, making entirely new forms, 
though many are exactly like the natu- 
ral varieties of leaves. The third line 
brings us to a form where separate 
smaller leaves are attached or held to- 
gether by the parent stem, the first hav- 
ing a large central and two smaller ones, 
the second having all three the same 
size, and gradually greater numbers are 
developed, until numerous leaves might 
be placed on one stem. 

The fourth line treats serrated leaves, 
making agéther variety, which in orna- 
ment is most useful, the rough edges 
being in fine contrast with flowers. The 
bottom row shows a few of very many 
different varieties of veins or fibres, 
which can be increased to infinity. In 
faét, however much leaves are de- 
veloped from nature, they are sure to 
resemble something nature has already 
produced Ornament need not be a 
slavish copy from nature; nature 
serves us as a basis of correct and 
beautiful form, or to suggest ideas, 
which, if worked out according to the 
principles and laws of design, cannot 


eae 


fail to make pleasing and original orna- 
ment. 

Leaves are much more useful for orna- 
ment than flowers, being simpler, flat and 
flexible, and capable of more abundant use 
without becoming monotonous. A plant in 
nature looks unnatural with more flowers 
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2 \\ than leaves; the magnolia and japonica are 
infinitely more beautiful after the leaves 
come than when the flowers are alone on the 
trees. 

A most interesting study in development 


is the pine cone (see Fig. 3). Arrange the 
spaces, and develop the width or length to 

suit the surface; it can also be subdivided, 

and again developed lengthwise, yet how- 

ever it be altered to give variety, still its 

foundation is the natural pine cone. Take 

the &cale of the cone, which, developed, makes 

very good borders. Then the leaves or nee- 

. dies can be treated; they can be doubled 


or increased indefinitely ; in nature there 
Fig. 2.—DeveLopMEeny IN Lear Forms. 





are sometimes as many as six in a socket. 
Ali through the plant world any amount of 
variety can be obtained. How very inter- 
esting Mr. Ruskin makes the study of leaves 
and flowers in Proserpina, studies of way- 
side flowers, and Modern Painters, part vi., 
on leaf beauty! Every one should read these 
interesting volumes; they go deeply into, the 
details of botany and forms of nature, and Fig. 6.—From THe PARTHENON. 
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A WATER STREET IN BANGKOK LINED WITH HOUSE-BOATS THE CROWN-PRINCE IN HIS ELEPHANT PALANQUIN. 


We 


THE ELEPHANT DRIVE IN HONOR OF THE CZAROWI ON THE MENAM RIVER FROM THE ROYAL DOCK-YARD—SIAMESE MEN-OF-WAR AT ANCHOR. 


VIEWS IN SIAM.—[Sex Pace ¢ 





are classified so thoroughly that invention is | 
made easy 

The development of flowers presents 
greaier difficulties. More care should be 
usetl in Makivog changes. and certainly many 
experiments are needed to get just the right 
things. Then, again, there is more variety, 
in that there are back, front, and side views, 
also the bud leaf has only one 
decorative view A flower needs to be used 
more sparingly than leaves, Fig. 1 shows a 
series of fi the first row having | 
only two petals to begin, which multiply to | 
How very much like nature 
yet made on so simple a rule! The 
nd row shows a violet, with the petals | 
variously developed In the third row is a 
series of fuchsia forms produced by the same 
means. It can easily be understood that | 
with every kind of flower similarly devel- | 
oped there must be no end to the supply at 
the service of the designer. In the fourth 
and fifth rows are shown the primrose and 
from the early bud to the com 
The changes are very interest- | 
1 guide in development. Na- | 
ture comes to belp, and all that has to be | 
done various forms of growth. 
Invention and originality become easier, and 
finer work is done, by a thorough understand 
ing of nature and its processes of growth 


whereas a 


ywer formes, 
my Humver?r 
they are 


sweet-pea, 
ple te flower 
ing, and are 


1s to study its 


HOTEL-BRED CHILDREN. 
BY JNO. GILMER SPEED 
| FANCY that in no other country than this 

‘ hildren of respectable and well 
t parents brought up in hote ls. To be 
sure, we have seen in our travels in Europe 
American and English families living year 
ifier year in one Continental hotel and an 
other, and we have guessed, when we saw | 
them, that these pareuts and children when 
English would fit very well into some story 
of Thackeray’s, and when American into 
one of the finished satires of Henry 
James. But neither James nor Thackeray 
appears to have observed that these families | 
that lived in such semi-publicity were very 
admirable in their respectability. The Eng- | 
lish who wander up and down the Continent 
are usually represented as people who in los 
ing fortune at home have also lost caste to some 
extent, and find life abroad, now in a hotel, 
now in a pension, both cheaper and less em- 
barrs assing than it would be in the land where 
they formerly were of more consideration ; 
and the Americans are like unto the English 
in many regards, but they lack the excuse 
for wandering from home, for to every 
American of ability and integrity and ener 
gy fortune gives more than one chance 
This generalization is made from personal 
these idle and unhappy wan- 
derers, and confirmed by the observations of 
Thackeray and James and other masters of 
conteraporaneous fiction. But here at home 
many families who would be astounded to 
be called wanderers, or even to be classed 
with them, live after season in city 
and sea-side hotels, knowing no other home, 
and apparently caring for no other 

At hotels the children of such parents are | 
reared to manhood and womanhood, and 
upon each from early infancy the stamp of 
the peculiar life is plainly to be seen. It is 
not difficult to determine why the parents 
select such a life. It is no motive of economy 
that takes them to the hotel, for hotel life is 
not cheap in any sense. It is dear in the 
mere money cost, and in the sacrifice of 
privacy it is expensive beyond calculation. 
But in hotel life the troubles about servants 
and other household cares are reduced to a 
minimum. A bad manager or av indolent 
woman as the mother of a family finds a re- 
lief ip hotel life that is denied to her in her 
own house, unless she cultivate more tact 
with servants or cast off a great measure of 
her debilitating sloth. The father, when he 
be a selfish fellow, and also bave such a | 
wife, will usually do anything to escape from 
the discomforts of tactless management at | 
home. And so such parents go with their 
children to live in hotels. In doing this 
they shirk the. responsibility which they 
bave brought upon themselves, and, to use a 
phrase borrowed from the sporting world, 
they handicap their children with a weight 
which only the very sturdiest can carry. 

In childhood, simplic ity and innocence are 
the loveliest of traits, and a child robbed of 
these is despoiled of that which returns not 
ever again; in youth, modesty and uncon- 
sciousness of self are the flowers that more 
than all others mark gentle breeding and in- 
dicate a capacity for the development of the 
high virtues which are founded in unselfish- 
ness and which only ripen in manhood. If 
simplicity and innocence be destroyed in 
infancy, then in either the youth of man or 
maiden will not be found that high-bred 
modesty and forgetfulvess of self-interest 
without which there can be neither lady nor 
gentleman, whatever their pretensions may 
be, however distinguished their lineage or 
great their wealth. It has been said that it 
takes three generations to make a gentleman, 
and I am persuaded that this perfect product 
of humanity can grow in no less time; but I 
am just as well persuaded that one genera- 
tion of hotel life will spoil the best breeding 
of which we know anything. 

When I was a young man | lived in a hotel 
for several years; since then my profession 


e the « 


some 


observation of 


season 


| boys who answered the bells; 


| house; 


| in a hotel I should have 


| ficial critic would say. 
| long enough to wish that they had never 
| been born, and when he realized, as he did, 
| that their undoing was the indirect result of | 





has made it desirable that I should travel a | 
good deal, and therefore I have had a good | 
opportunity to study hotels and the habits | 
of the people who live in them. I have | 
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learned that it is possible to live in a hotel 
with great privacy by using a private din- 
ing-room, having private sitting-rooms and 


drawing-rooms, and by always being served | 
But this is not hotel | 


by the same waiters 


life, and such exclusiveness would involve 


| an expense beyond the means of any but the 


very rich. The usual hotel life is that of 
people who take their meals in the ordinary 
dining-rooms, and in that way are more or 
less on parade three times a day. Such a life 
wears off all that timid innocence and sim 
plicity which is so charming in young chil 
dren, and the hotel-bred child nine times out 


of ten becomes a forward little prig, with a | 


half-knowledge of matters about which it 
ought never to have heard. 


seen such a child as this? I remember two 


beautiful little girls who twelve years or so | 
ago raced about the halls of the hotel in which | 


I lived. I have never seen two more beauti 
ful children. But they were only beautiful 
in appearance. They knew the slang of the 
they had some 
inkling of the gossip and the scandal of the 
they knew no reserve, 
all timidity. Their father was a man of 
means, indeed a man of cultivation, and if he 
had not kept on living with these children 
said that he was a 
man of great good sense, 
was both silly and sélfish. 
girls? Well, poor creatures, they are women 
now, radiantly beautiful women, a super 


his indulgence in the selfishness of hotel life 
he wished that he had never been born to 
bring them into the world. This certainly 
was an extreme case. But when the bloom 
is rubbed off a peach, only a little more 
handling will bruise the fruit. 

I have just had to observe two little girls, 
nine and eleven years old. They have lived 
pretty nearly always in hotels. They have 
the composure and self-possession of women 
of forty — women of the world of forty 
They have opinions on this subject and that; 
they know whether their frie nds are rich or 
poor or only well-to-do, and they value them 
according to such a classification; they know 
the slang of the street and the songs of the 
variety stage; they speak out upon what 
ever be the topic of conversation; they are 
conscious of their clothes—proud when they 
are fine and ashamed when they are humble. 
To sum up, these little girls, who ought to 
have been, and would have been, had they 


| lived amid wholesome surroundings, dear 


little children—unaffected, simple, innocent, 


| modest, and shy—¢re vulgar little cads, who 


with all their little minds and little souls 
admired mean things meanly. It is impos- 
sible to be fond of such children, and still 
it is very hard that our affection should 
be denied to them. 
Society for the 
Children, 


Prevention 
with the sanction of the law, res 


| cues children from the cruelty of parents 


and other guardians who, through vicious 
ness, prevent these children from having a 
chance to elect to be virtuous and good. 

That is praiseworthy work. Now it may 
not be a sir not to be a lady, not to be a gen- 
tleman, but surely it is a most sad pity for 
a girl not to have a chance to become the 
one or a boy the other. And the chance 
that hotel-bred children have to develop into 
any fine fruit of gentility is so small as not 
to be worth constisteg, 

The child that runs wild in Mulberry or 
Cherry. Street is cruelly treated, says the 
law, if it is not given a chance to mature 
into a self-respecting and self-supporting 
manhood; but the law takes no note of the 
child of Broadway or Fifth Avenue that 
has no chance to be other than a vulgar cad. 
One is considered a sin against society itself; 
the 
and may 
theoretically all men are born equal. But 
even a prisoner in the dock is not so piti- 
ful a failure as the man who by acquired 
vulgarity and cultivated caddishness soils a 
name that before his time was honored. 
There are other cruelties to children than 
those growing from intemperance, thrift- 
lessness, pauperism, and downright vicious- 
ness. And one kind of cruelty is to take 
children to hotels to live. 
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te only with the signature of ” 
GENUINE Justus von Liebig in blue” 
ink across the label, thus: ” 








It is almost unnecessary to add that this 
refers to the world-known 


Liebig COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef. 


For delicious, refreshing Beef Tea. 
For improved and economic cookery. 
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and had lost | 


But in reality he | 
And what of the | 


But the father lived | 


Mr. Elbridge Gerry’s | 
of Cruelty to | 





other is only an offence — caste. | 
| That is a nice distinction, 
great weight in this democratic land, where | 


have | 





BAZAR 


Qeyoiands Beting 


is made of pure ingredients, 
that is why it is wholesome. 


(eyelands Barts 


is scientifically compounded, 
that is why it is strong. 


(leyelands Ponce 


does more work and does 
it better than any other. 
Reasons enough why you 
should buy 


(eyolands pang 


A quarter pound can will be mailed free on 
receipt of 15 cents in stamps. Cleveland Baking 
Powder Co., 81 and 83 Fulton Street, New York. 


little boy 
just it 
years old, 


of Piso’s Cure for Con- | 


sumption, and it is the first 
thing that has ever done her any 
good. She is only 4 years old, and 
has had a very bad Cough ever since 


she was a year old, till now she is al- 


most entirely over it.—BIRT FRED- 


| ERICK, Keensburg, Ills., Mar. 20,'93. 





ERVE TONIC. Formula 


_Dnawens om & guarantee or 
Ou: vo legen TOOTH TH powoer, asc. 
gcw Walls & Co Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 








My little sis-| 
ter has taken four bottles | 


| EARLY PROSE AND VERSE. 





Food - - - 
Digestion- - 
Complexion - 


SS =— 

are all intimately connected ==—— 

SS —practically inseparable. 

= io the fact is often — 
ignored, it is nevertheless ==—— 

== true that a good complex- ==——— 
ion is an impossibility with- ==-— 
out good digestion, which 





lard. Letthe bright = = 


= 


COTTOLENE 


The New Vegetable Shortening 


= = 
and substitute for lard, and === = 
— 


= her cheeks, with those of 
SSS her family, will be far ==—— 
=SS more likely to be “ Like a 
=———= rose in the snow.” 








CoTTOoOLeNe is clean, deli- 
= cate, healthful and popu- 
SSS lar. Try it for yourself. 


SSS Send three cents in stamps to N. S——— 
=e K. Fairbank & Co., Chicago, tor 
SSS handsome Cottolene Cook Book, =—=——= 
= containing six hundred recipes, === 

d by nine emi author- S——— 
Se ie * — 
=— ities on cooking. 








Made only by 


N. K. Fairbank & Co., 


Chicago, St. Louis, Hontreal, New York, Beston, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, etc. 





The Distaff Series. 


166, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00 per volume, 


This is a series which will prove highly at- 
tractive to those interested in woman's sphere 
and work. The various volumes will 
of representative selections from the 
of New York women, and will be proof of the 
applied skill of women in book-making as well 
as book -writing, the type - setting, folding, 
stitching, binding, and sundry other mechanical 


consist 
writings 


| processes being the labor of women. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED: 

Woman and the Higher Education. 
ited by ANNA C. BRACKETT. 

The Literature of Philanthropy. 


by Frances A. GOODALE. 


Ed- 
Edited 


NEARLY READY: 

Edited by 
Morse EARLE and Emity EL ts- 
worRTH Forp.— THE KINDERGAR- 
TEN. Edited by Kate Dovucias WiccInN, 
—HOUSEHOLD ART. Edited by Can- 
pAcCE Wueeter.—SHORT STORIES. 
Edited by ConsTANCE CARY HARRISON. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ga” The above works are for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to 
any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on 
receipt of the price. 
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_ Marion Harland’s 


PR a article on pto.cn Coupecting (HousexEEPer’s WEEKLY, Feb. 11, 1893), deals 


“The follow following is geo KTRACT trom same: 
—I have tried every v ariety 
of ‘White Label’ Soups and tnt all invariably admirable. 
“White Label’ Soups in case lots, sent express prepaid on receipt of price. Quarts, 83.00 
per doz. ; Pints, #2.00 per doz.; % Pints, $1.50 per doz. ARMOUR PACKING CO. 


Send 10 Cents and name 0, 


Jj 
your Grocer for Samplecan. 17 VARIETIES. 


SOUP DEPARTMENT, 
KANSAS CITY. 





Rae’s Lucca Oil a 


The Perfection - - 
of Olive Oil. 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 


e 
LEGHORN, Tt ITALY. Established 1836. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
668 


THOMPSON'S EVE WATER 








